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ON THE PORTRAIT OF A LADY. 
BY B. SIMMONS. 
‘Thow back the barriers !—Marshall—see 
‘That, high above that shout, 
and trumpet fearlessly 
Ring our defiance out ! 
Long as this arm can lift a lance— 
This band a charger rein, 
Supreme o’er all yon Lady's glance, 
Where Beauty throngs, or pennons dance, 
Devoted We maintain ! 
And knightly spur be hacked from heel, 
Reversed his blazon be, 
Who, Bright One, in the combat’s peal, 
Strikes feeble stroke for thee! 
Back with the barriers !—undismayed 
Fling forth our challenge wide ! 
God, and one lustrous look to aid, 
The battle We abide!” 


Such, in the Tourney’s noble days, 
Had haply been the guise 
Of errant Minstrel’s duteous praise, 
Beneath Her gracious smile, whose gaze 
Before us shadowed lies.— 
But, woe for Beauty and for Bard, 
Those days are gone—the glory-starred ! 
For Roland's horn of dreadful tone 
We hear the Knightsbridge bugles blown, 
And the sole Fields of Cloth of Gold 
Are by veracious Robins sold. 
Nothing through earth or ocean's range 
But cain dull disastrous change,— 
Save Woman's radiant looks, that beam 
As ages back they beamed, 
When Sydney wove his starry dream, 
And Surrey’s falchion gleamed. 
O blessed boon !—though vanished long 
Those stately times of sword and song !— 
Sull blooms—though low the shaft is laid— 
The loved Acanthus wndecayed.— 
We drink deep faith, from yonder face, 
That, though the sterner powers 
Of Chivalry are gone—its grace 
And gladness still are ours. 
NOTES AND ANECDOTES. 
BY CHARLES HERVEY. 
ROME. 
The Jews in this city have a certain quarter assigned to them, which is 
locked up every night at a particular hour. Many among them are said to 


believe that the Messiah is destined to arrive in Rome on a Saturday, and to) 
A singular anecdote is 


enter by the Porta del Popolo, the ancient Via Cassia. 
related of a high dignitary of the church in illustration. 

A few years ago, a wealthy Jew, who had been converted to the Christian 
faith, played his cards so well asto be elevated to the rank ofcardinal. Some 
of his colleagues, however, doubted the sincerity of his conversion, and a 
wager was laid by one, engaging to prove that, with all his seeming reverence 
for uis new faith, the proselyte still cherished the old belief respecting the 
Messiah. In pursuance of his design, the cardinal invited them all, including 
the ex Jew, toa grand banquet on a Saturday at his villa, sitaated about a mile 
from the city on the Via Cassia. Shortly a‘ter dusk, a loud rattling of carriages 
and cracking of whips was heard, accompanied by shouts and hurrahs from 
the postillions, who had, of course, been previvusly instructed in their respec 
tive parts. The poor convert, on whom all eyes were fixed, was observed to 
turn very pale, and mutter something imaudibly, when a servant rushing in, 
excleimed that the Messiah was on the point of eutering Rome by the Porta 
del Popolo. This was too nuch for the Jew, for Jew he still was in heart ; 
throwing down his cap, and rending his clothes, he cried, “Oh, had | known 
of this day, never, never would J] have’ become a Christian !” 

This was proof sofficient for his colleagues, by whom the whole story 
was reported to the Pope. As may be supposed, the unfortunate victim was 
speedily degraded from his holy office, but whether he once more relapsed to 
his ancient faith, or still adhered to the Christian doctrine, tradition does not 
mention. 

il. 

So weak is the executive government of Rome, that murders are of frequent 
occurrence, and justice rarely overtakes the criminal. Revenge is with the 
hot-blooded natives the first and ruling principle, and the slightest insult is 
never forgotten. Instances are numerous of harmless individuals being 
stabbed, on account of some ancient grudge between their ancestors and those 
of the assassin Not only are the p-lice afraid of pursuing a criminal, but 
even unwilling to interfere between a murderer and his victim, as the follow 
ing anecdote will shew :—A young woman ascending the steps leading from 
the Piazza di Spagna to the Pincian Hill, was followed by a man, who stabbed 
her with a knife and fled. She staggered faintly on towards the spot where 
the sentinel was posted, ard cried, ‘ the murderer!” He made no_re- 


ply. She then besought him for aid, but he coolly answered, “‘ Che vuole? 
non mi fa nulla” —(What do you want? it is no business of mine,)—and left 
| her to die. 
i} 
Murder, when instigated by vengeance, is called a colpa, a mere act of 
| manslaugliter: so little interest is excited on behalf of the sufferer, that though 
|ian individual be stilettoed in the public streets, not a single person (unless it 
| be a stranger) will think of either pursuing the criminal, or succouring the 
/ wounded man. For instance, a woman who had two admirers, gave one the 
preference, and married him. The ovher, enraged at his rejection, followed 
her constantly, to prevent which she threatened to apply tothe police. That 
very might he concealed himself behind her house door, and, as she came out, 
| stabbed her in the throat She ran to a neighbouring apothecary, and entreated 
\|his assistance ; but he refused, saying he dared not admit her into his house, 
| as it would be risking his own life. The wound was slight, but she died in 
| the night from loss of blvod. 
Iv. 
A woman, whose hu-band, a bookbinder in the Via della Croce, was in the 
| habit, when intoxicated, of beating her, vowed to be revenged. One night he 
| came heme in his usual state, and fell asleep; she is said to have sewn a sheet 
entirely round him, and to have then beaten him to death with a cudgel. 

|.” Another is reported to have avenged an insult, by running her netting needle 
| through the ears of her husband. 

| People quarrelling are seldom interfered with, as the person of a mediator 
| is by no means held sacred. A friend endeavoured to make peace between 
two brothers, but im vain: one, alarmed at the threats of his unnatural op- 
ponent, fled to the mountains, and the other, in his fury, immediately slew the 
| mediator. 
v. 
|| During the time of the cholera, the English were detested by the lower or- 
| ders in Rome, who believed that the disease was brought by the heretics. A 
| young Englishman passing a church, which was illuminated in order to excite 
i the Madonna's compassion, saw a little child among the crowd, and patting its 

head, said, ““Che belle candcle, puceino What pretty candles, little one !’") 
| This was overheard by some of the mob, and a cry arose that the forestiere had 
jcastan evil spell on the clild; they instantly rushed upon him and severely 
| wounded him. He was at length reseved, but died on the following night. 
| The British consul, alarmed st the tumult, was obliged to solicit the govern- 
jqmaat for a detachment of soldiers and two pieces of cannon, to protect the 
| body to the grave. 
vi. 
| So lately as the year 1839, an ancient tomb was discovered on the lands of 
| Count Losani, outside the Porta Pia. It was covered by vines, some of which 
| dying, their roots, when pulled up, disclosed this curious memorial of olden 
time. Jt contains three marbdle sarcophegi of remarkab!e workmanship, in ex- 
| cellent preservation, and beautifully embellished with bas-reliefs. They were 
_ filled with bones and skulls, probably the relics of about ten or twelve bodies, 
bat from the absence of any inscription, the uames of the persens interred are 
anknown. Although itis a common thing in Rome to see sarcophagi 
| in public and private galleries, yet the very circumstance of these being kept 
jin the place they were originally deposited, adds to the interest excited by 
ithe classical purity of their execution. 
vil. 
The figure of the angel on the top of the castle of St. Angelo, is said to have 
‘been placed there by Gregory the First, as a mark of gratitude for the deliver- 
lance of Rome from a pestilence during his pontificate. Finding all other 
means to avert the scourge ineffectual, the Pope, as a last resource, had com- 
imanded a solemn procession through the city, at which he attended, with the 
lentire body of clergy. Passing over the bridge of St. Angelo, (or, as it was 
‘then called, Ponte Elio,) he beheld, on the summit of Adrian’s mausoleum, an 
jange! in the act of replacing in its sheath a bloody sword. By this the ed 
was made to understand that the wrath of heaven was appeased ; and on 
pestilence ceasing shortly after, he caused the present statue to be erected on 
the spot where he had seen the divine messenger. 
vin. 

Though the immediate neighbourhood of Rome is now seldom infected by 
brigands, yet, three or four years ago, a small band of desperadoes fora long 
time successfully baffled the vigilance of the police, changing their quarters 
from one part of the Campagna to another, but especially frequentin 
heights about Baccano. Some of the ringleaders were betrayed into the hands 
of justice by the following simple stratagem. A man who had been taken up 
and imprisoned for a mere quarrel, was brought before the judge, who asked 
him the usual question, **Do you know why you are here!” The pr 
(who, though the judge had no suspicion of the fact, was a bona fide brigand,) 
turned pale, and stammered out, “I swear J had no hand in the robbery on 
such a night,” (mentioning the date.) “Who had, then!” said the judge 
without changing countenance. The man, not seeing his error, reiterated his 
protestations of innocence, and (being cleverly drawn out by the judge) con- 
cluded by giving a list of his accomplices, in number upwards of thirty, many 
of whom, in consequence of his information, were eventually taken. 


Ix. 
Flaminio Vacca, in his “ Memoire di varie antichita trovate in diversi luoghi 
delia citta di Roma,” published in 1594, says, “ Near the Palazzo di Cancel- 
laria, in the time of Pope Julis III., there was found, on excavating the ground 
beneath a cellar, a statue of Pompey, fifteen hands high. Immediately above 
the cellar stood a party wall, separating two houses: on the discovery being 
made known, the proprietors of both houses claimed the statue. Not being 
able to settle the dispute among themselves, they had recourse to the law; 
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Jury 8, 


the one pleadiny that the largest port—i. e.. the body, being under his house, |, 


he had the best rignt to the whole; and the other ma ntaining that the bedy 


| ithout the head, which was under Ais house, and therefore he 
the wile. The judge decived ‘hat the head shuuld be cut off, 


at deach claimant receive his own portion. Alas, poor Pempey! it was nt 
enough for thee to lose thine own head, but even thy marble effigy was doome 


to undergo the same fate ! 


tence. and. before it could be carried into execution, reported the whole story 
to the Pope; his Holiness sent five hundr d scudi to be divided between the 


disputants, and gave the statue still unmutilated to the cardinal.” 
x. 
The same author also relates the following anecdote :—‘ Many years ago 


‘main features of which I forget, except that with reference to a cottage ornée, 
she was to have “a jessamy in front, and a creeper up her back.” As to the 
garden, it was to have walks and a lawn of course, with plenty of rich loam, 
that she might lay herself out in squares, and ovals, and diamonds—butter-tubs 
and tea-chests were very well for town, but she longed for elbow room, and earth 
to dig, to rake, to hoe, and trowel up,—in short she declared, if she was her 


Luckily, Cardinal Capodiferro heard of this sen-||own missis, she would not sleep another night before she had a bed of her own 


—not with any reference to her connubial partner, but she longed, she did, for 
a bit of ground, she did not care how small A wish that her husband at last grati- 
fied by taking a bit of ground, he did not care how small, in Bunhu! Fields 

The widow, selling off the town house, immediately retired to a villa in the 
country, and I had lost sight of her for some months, when one May morning 
jtaking a walk in suburbs, whilst passing in front of Number Nine’ Paradise- 


i i inn for skel er . 
reuibling beyoud the Forts, San Sebastiano, | entered » small in place, I overheard a rather harsh voice, exclaming as if in expostulation with a 


from the rain, and falling into conversation with the host, he told me that a 
few months before, a man, followed by three others, came to sup at his house 
Oue acted as spokesman for the rest, who maintained an vnbroken silence; 


donkey. 
“Come up! Why dont you come up!” 
It was Mrs. Gardiner, reproaching the tardiness of her seeds. 


at thé conclusion Of the meal the whole party withdrow. ‘This, continued for I immediately accosted her, but as she did not recognise me ; determined to 


six successive evenings ; until the host, curious !0 know whither they went 


after leaving the inn, resolved to follow them. He did so, and traced them as 


far as the entrance of the Circus of Caracalla; next day he communicated 
his suspicions to the court, by whore orders # strict search was immediately 
made throughout the circus. In one of the caverns a deep hole was discoverea. 
around which the earth, which had been dug out, was scattered ; in it, several 
broken vases were lying; and on a further examination, the tools which had 
been used were found buried in the soil. I myself,” adds Flaminio, * have 
seen the relics of them. It is supposed the four men were Goths, who, by 
the aid of some ancient description, had succeeded in obtaining possession of @ 
treasure.” 


MRS. GARDINER—A HORTICULTURAL ROMANCE, 
BY T. HOOD. 

At Number Nine, Paradise-place, so called probably because every house 
stands in the middle of a little garden, lives Mrs. Gardiner. 1 will not deseribe 
her, for looking through the green-rails in front of her premises, or over the 
dwarf wall at the back, you may sce her any day, in an old poke bonnet, ex- 
panded into a gipsy-hat, and a pair of man's gloves, tea-green at top, but 
mouldy-brown in the fingers, raking, digging, hoeing, rolling, trowelling, prun- 
ing, nailing, watering, or otherwise employed in her horticultural and florieul- 
tural pursuits. Perhaps as a neighbour, or acquaintance, you have already seen 
her, or conversed with her, over a wooden or brick-fence, and lave learned in 
answer to your kind inquiries about her health, that she was pretty well, only 
sadly in want of rain, or quite charming, but almost caten up by vermin. For 
Mrs. Gardiner speaks the truc “ Language of Flowers,” not using their buds 
and blossoms as symbols of her own passions and sentiments, according to the 
Greek fashion, but lending words to the wants and affections of her plants. 
Thus, when she says that she is “ dreadful dry,’ and longs for a good soaking, 


it refers not to a defect of moisture in her own clay, but to the parched condi-| 


preserve my incognito, till I had drawn her out a little to exhibit her hobby. 
“Rather a late spring ma’am !” 

||  Wery, sir,—wery much so indeed. Lord knows when I shall be out of 

\\the earth, I almost think I’m rotted in the ground.” 

|| The flowers are backward indeed, ma’am. I have hardly seen any except 

isome wall-flowers further down the row.” 

ou Ah, at Number Two—Miss Sharp's. She's poor and single—but I'm 

double and bloody.” 

|| ‘ You seem too to have some fine stocks.” 

|| Well, and so I have, though I say it myself. I’m the real Brompton—with 

lla stronger blow than any one in the place, and as to sweetness, none of ‘em can 

come near me. Would you like to walk in, sir, and smell me!” 

|, Accepting the polite invitation, I stepped m through the little wicket, and in 

= wap moment was rapturously sniffing at her stocks, and the flower with 

|\the sanguinary name. From the walls [ turned off to a rosebush, remarking that 

| there was a very fine show of buds. 

|! “Yes, but | want sun to mak me bust. You should have scen me last June 

|\sir, when I was in my full bloom. None of your wishy washy pale sorts, (this 

}jwas a fling at the white reses at the next door)—none of your Provincials, or 

| pale pinks. There’s no maiden blushes about me. I'm the regular old red 

|iabbage 

:; And she was right, for after all that hearty, glowing, fragrant rove is the best 

of the species—the queen of flowers, with a ruddy embonpernt, reminding one 

of the goddesses of Rubens. Well, next to the rosebush thore was a clump of 

| Polyanthus, from which by a natural transition we come to discourse of Aurieu- 

ijlas. ‘This was delicate ground, for it appoared there was a rivalry between 

\Number Nine and Number Four, as to that mealiness which m the eye of a fan- 

cier, is the chief beauty of the flower. However, having assured her, in an- 

swer to her appeal, that she was * quite as powdery as Mr. Miller,” we went 

|on very smoothly through Jonquils, and Narcissuses, and Ranunculus, and were 


tion of the soil in her parterres : or, if she wishes for a regular smoking, it pers RP to enter on ** Anymonies,” when Mrs. Gardiner suddenly stopped short, 


from any unfeminine partiality to tobacco, but in bebalf of her blighted gerani- 


and with a loud ** whist !"’ pitched her trowel at the head of an old horse, which 


ums. In like manner she sometimes confesses herself a little backward, with-||had thrust itself over the wooden fence. 

out allusion to any particular branch, or twig, of her education, or admits her-/| “ Drat the animals! I might as well try flowering in the Zoological, with the 
self to he rather forward, quite irrelevantly.tq her behaviour with the other sex.| beasts all let loose ! It’s very hard, sir, but I can’t grow nothing tall near them 
Without this key her expressions would often be unintelligible, to the hearer,||front rails. ‘here was last year,—only just fancy me, sir—with the most beau- 
and sometimes indecorous, as when she told her neighbour, the bachelor at)|tiful Crown Imperial you ever saw—when up comes a stupid hass and crops off 
Number Eight, @ propos of a plum-tree, that “she was growing quite wild, and) my head.”’ “ 

should come some day over his wall.” Others age, unaware of her peculiar|| “I condoled with her of course on so crvela decapitation, and recovered her 
phraseology, would give her credit, or diseredit, for an undue share of female) trowel for her, in return for which civility she plucked and presented to me a 


vanity, as well as the most extraordinary notions of personal beauty. 


bunch of Heartsease, apologizing that “she was not Bazaar (pro Bizarre) but 


“ Well,” she said one day, “ what do you think of Mrs. Mapleson !”’ incan-|\a very good sort.”’ 


ing her hydrangea. ‘ Her head's the biggest—but I look the bluest.”’ 
¢; In a similar style she delivered herself as to certain other subjects of the ri- 
valry that is universal amongst the suburban votaries of Flora: converting 
common blowing and growing substantives into horticultural verbs, as thus : 
“‘ Miss Sharpe crocussed before me—but I snow dropped sooner than any one 
in the Row.’’ 
But this identification of herself with the objects of her love was not confined 
to her plants. It extended to every thing that was connected with her hobby 
—her gardening implements, her garden-rails, and her garden-wall. For ex- 
ample, she complained once that she could not rake, she had lost so many of 
her teeth—she told the carpenter the boys climbed over her so, that he should stick 
her all over tenter-hooks—and sent word to her landlord, a builder, the snails bred 
so between her bricks, that he must positively come and new point her. 
« Phoo : whoo !”’ exclaims an incredulous, gentle Reader—* she is all a 
tom 
Quite the reverse, sir. She is as real and as substantial as Mrs. Baines. 
Ask Mr. Cherry, the newsman, or his boy, John Loder, either of whom will tell 
you—on an oath if you require it—that he serves her every Saturday with the 
Gardencrs’ Chronicle. 
My first acquaintance with Mrs. Gardiner was formed when she was “ in po 
lous city pent,” and resided in a street in the heart of the city. In fact in 
ucklersbury. But even there her future bent developed itself as far as her 
limited pare and means permitted. On the leads over the back warehouse, she 
had what she delighted to call a shrubbery : viz.— 
A Persian Lilac in a tea-chest, 
A Guelder Rose in a washing-tub, 
A Laurustinus in a butter-tu 
A Monthly Rose in a Portugal grape-jar, 
and about a score of geraniums, fuchsias, and similar plants in pots. But be- 
sides shrubs and flowers, she cultivated a few vegetables—that is to say, she 
grew her own sallads of “mustard and crest’ in a brown pan ; and in sundry 
crockery vessels that would hold earth, but not water, she reared some half 
dozen of Scarlet Runners, which in the proper season you might see climbing 
up a series,of string ladders, against the back of the house, as if to elope with 
the Migni te from its box in the second-floor window. Then indoors, on her 
mantleshelf, she had hyacinths and. other bulbs in glasses—and from a hook in 
the ceiling, in lieu of a chandelier, there was suspended a wicker-basket, con- 
taining a white biscuitware garden-pot, with one of those pendent plants, 
which, as she described their habits and sustenance, are ‘fond of hanging them- 
selves, and living on hare.”’ But these experiments rather tantalized than satis- 


| “It’s along of living so near the road,”’ she added, recurring to the late in- 
jwasion. ‘‘ Yesterday I was bullocked, and to-morrow I suppose I shall be pig- 
\ged. ‘Then there’s the blaggard men and boys, picking and stealing as they go 
by. I really expect that some day or other they'll walk in and strip me !” 

| I sympathized again ; but before the condolement was well finished there was 
‘another ‘** whist !” and another cast of the missile. 

| “That's a Dog! They're always rampaging at my front, and there goes the 
jeat to my back, and she'll claw all my bark off in scrambling out ot reach ! 
|Howsomever that’s a fine lupin, ain’t it !”’ 

| T assured her that it deserved to be exhibited to the Horticultural Society. 

| “What, to the flower show! No thankee. Miss Sharp did, and made 
sure of a Bankside Medal, and what do you think they gave her? Only a cer- 
ikittifit 

| “Shameful !" I ejaculated, “ why it was giving her nothing at all,” and 
jmore I restored the trowel, which, peo in it’s 
hand, than with a third “whist!” off it flew again like a rocket, with a deserip- 

“ Them horrid poultry ! 7ill you believe it, sir, that ‘ere cock flew 

“ What! ‘all you: pretty chickens and their dam?" 

“ Yes, all my Daisy.” 

[Reader'—aif ever there was a verbal step from the Sublime to the Ridicu- 
lous,—that was it. ] 

My mask fell off. That destructive cock was as fatal to my incognito, as to 
the widow's flowers : for coming after the cat and the dog, and the possible pigs, 
and the itive bullock, and the men, and the boys, and the horse, and the 
ass, | could not help observing that my quondam acquaintance would have been 
better off in Bucklersbury. 

“Lord! and is it you,” she exclaimed with almost a scream ; “well, I hada 
miogiving as to your woice,” and with a rapid volley of semi-articulate sounds 
che Widow seized my right hand in one of her own, whilst with the other she 
groped hurriedly in her pocket. It was to search for her handkerchief, but the 
cambric was absent, and she was obliged to wipe off the gushing tears with rhe 
gardening glove. The rich loam on the fingers, thus irrigated, ran off in mudd 
sivulets down her furrowed cheeks, but in spite of her ludicrous appearance 
could not help sympathizing with her natural feelings, however oddly expressed. 

‘“*She could not help it,” she sobbed—* the sight of me overcame her. 
When she last saw me,—He was alive—who had always been a kind and de- 
voted husband—as never grudged her nothing—and had given her that beauti- 
ful butter-tub for her laurustiny. She often thought of him—yes, often and 


fied her passion. Warehouse-leads, she confessed, made but indifferent gardens| |often—while she was gardening—as if she saw his poor dear bo der th 
or shrubberies, whilst the London smoke was fatal to the complexion of See mop} |mould—and then to think that she came up, year x paect oucthing his he all 


rose and the fragrance of her southernwood, or in her own words, 
“ Pblow dingy—and my old man smells sutty,” 


her beauty and fragrance’’—and he didn’t.—* But look there”—and 


through her tears, she pointed towards the house, and told me a tale, that vj 


Once, » she pictured to me the beau ideal of “a little Paradise,” the||vidly reminded me of her old contrivances in Bucklersbury. 


| 
| 
i} 
| 
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Very handsome indced ! 

“‘Aim’t they! And there’s my American Creeper. Miss Sharp pretends to 
creep, but Lor bless ye, afore ever she gets wp to her first floor window, | shall 
a all over the roof of the willa. Yousee I'm over the portico al- 
ready.” 


A compliment to her climbing powers, was due of course, and I paid it on |suppressed lau 


per!" 

The Copper! 

“Yes. [’m uncommon partial to foreign outiandish plants—and if I'm an 
||African, you know, or any of them tropicals, I shall almost want baking.” 

These schemes and contrivances were so whimsical, and at the same time so 
Bucklersburyish, that in spite of myself, my risible muscles began to twitch, 


‘land T felt that peculiar internal quiver about the diaphragm which results from 


“gees Accordingly, not to offend the Widow, I hurried to take 


the spot; but we were not yet done with creepers. All at once the Widow! |my leave, but she was not disposed to part with me so easily. 


plucked off her garden bonnet, and dashing it on the gravel began dancing on’ 


“ Now come, be candid, and tell me before you go, what you think of me al- 


it like a mad woman, or like a Scotch lassie trampling her dirty linen. At last! hagesber. Am I shrubby enough! I fancy sometimes that I ought to be more 


when it was quite flat she picked the bonnet up again, and carefully opening it, | 


explained the matter in two words. 


“A near-wig !” 


ciduous.”’ 
Not at all. You are just what you ought to be—shrubby and flowery, and 


ravelly and grassy—and in summer you must be a perfect nosegay. 


And then she went on to declare to me that they were the plagues of her life ‘| “Well—so I ham. But in winter, now,—do you really think I am green 


—and there was no destroying them. 


‘lenough to go through the winter 


s It’s unknown the crabs and lobsters I've eaten on purpose, but the nasty | Quite. Plenty of yews, hollies, box, and lots of horticultural laurels. 
insects won't creep into my claws. And in course you know what enemies they!| [I thought now that I was off—but it was a mistake. } 


are to carnations. Last year they ruined my Prince Albert, and this year I! 


suppose they’l] spoii the Prince of Wales ! 


The widow having described the ravages of the earwigs, beckoned me to- 
wards her wall, and was apparently about to introduce me to a peach-tree, | 
when abruptly turning round to me, she inquired if I knew any thing of che- | 


micals, and without giving time to reply, added her reason to the question. ! “ Well then, somebody told us as how Mr. Pope was very famous fer his 


* Cos I want you to pison my Hants.” 
Your aunts ! 
Yes, the hemmets. As to Doctor Watts, he don’t know nothing about 


‘em. They won't collect into troops to be trod into dust, they know better. 


So I was thinking if you could mix up summut luscious and dillyterious—" 
She stopped, for a man’s head suddenly appeared above the dwarf wall, and 


| Well, but—if you really must go—only one more question—and its to beg 
favour. You know last autumn we went steaming up to ‘Twitnam 
Yes—well! 

“ Well, and we went all over Mr. What’s-his-naie’s Willa.” 
Pope’s—wel! ! 


‘Quincunx. Could you get one slip of it?” 


THE FRIEND OF THE FAMILY. 
FROM THE WIDOW’S ALMSHOUSE. 
| The lady who sat on my right during dinner was introduced to me by the 
_foundress of the asylum, who was on my left,as Mrs. Montacute. She appeared 


after a nod and a smile at the widow, saluted her with a _ morning. He) to be a few years older than her companions, or perhaps the trials she had, in 
t. 


was her neighbour—the little old bachelor at Number Eig As he was ra- 
ther hard of hearing, my companion was obliged to raise her voice in address- 
ing him, and indeed aggravated it so much, that it might have been heard at the 
end of the row. 

** Well, and how are you, Mr. Burrell, after them East winds !”’ 

“ Very bad, very bad indeed,” replied Mr. Burrel, thinking only of his rheu- 
matics. 

** And so am I,”’ said Mrs. Gardiner, thinking of nothing but her blight : * I'm 
thinking of trying tobacco-water and a squiringe.”’ 

**Is that good for it!’ asked Mr. B., with a tone of doubt and surprise. 

** So they say : but von must mix it strong, and squirt it as hard as ever you 
can over your affected parts.” 

** What, my lower limbs!” 

“Yes, and your upper ones too. Wherever you're maggotty.”’ 

*Oh !” granted the old gentleman, ** you mean vermin.” 


‘common with them, undergone, had made adeeper and more lasting impres- 
sion upon her features. She was strikingly handsome. Her complexion was 
bright and clear, and a dark gray eye, fringed with long silken lashes, seemed 
‘but to require some slight excitement to call forth its latent brilliancy. Her 
hair was of the colour of the ripe chestnut, but here and there a few gray hairs 
intruded themselves. In height she was not above the medium size of women. 
''Her figure had evidently been slight in her youth, but was now somewhat fuller 
‘than strict symmetry would require. Altogether she was in feature, expression, 
‘\and general appearance, such an one as a man sated with the frivolities and 
‘nothinguesses of showy beauties would gladly have secured as'a companion for 
life. 

So much for the personal appearance of Mrs. Montacute, and now for her lit- 
‘itle history. 
H On the banks of a small stream which arose in a neighbouring hill, and hur- 
ried itself over a rocky rugged bottom into the river Wye stood a neat resi- 


“As for me,” bawled Mrs. G., ‘I’m swarming! And Miss Sharp is wus idence, a building something between a cottage and a country-house. It was 


than I am.”’ 


called Coalbrook Cottage, from the name of the brook which ran through its 


* The more’s the pity,”’ said the old gentleman, “‘ we shall have no apples|/grounds, and was the moving power to an immense water-wheel, connected 


and 
** No, not to signify. How's your peaches !” 


“Why, they set kindly enough, ma’am, but they all dropped off in the last |scientific man, who 
|\to his business, and by strict integrity. He hadwnvented a method of working 


frosty nights.” 


lwith some iron-works which stood some few hundred yards below. Of these 
»works and this cottage Mr. Montacute was the proprietor. He wasa clever, 
had raised himself from.an humble station by his attention 


** Ah, it ain’t the frost,” roared Mrs. G. ‘“ You've got down to the gravel—_|tinned plates, and by the aid of his former master had taken out a patent for the 


I know you have—you look so rusty and scrubby !”’ 

‘** T wish you good morning, ma’am,”’ said the old bachelor, turning very red 
in the face, and making rather a precipitate retreat from the dwarf wall,—as 
who wouldn’t thus attacked at once in his person and his peach-trees. 

* To be sure, he was dreadful unproductive,” the Widow said, “ but a good 
sort of body, and ten times pleasanter than her next door neighbour at Number 
Seven, who would keep coming over her wall, till she cut off his pumpkin.” 


She now led me round the house to her “‘ back,’’ where she showed me her 


grassplot, wishing she was greener, and asking if she ought not to have a bit 


\process, and built the works adjoining the cottage in which he now dwelt, and 
‘which was formerly occupied by a gentleman of small independent property, 
‘and his only daughter, who bestowed herself and her little fortune on Monta- 


\leute some eighteen months after her father’s death. For him she had rejected 


‘la host of suitors, who, she thought, sought her hand, not for the-sake of that 
jhand alone, but for the money of which the stroke of a pen in that hand could 
‘make them masters. She knew the honest uprightness of his character, and she 
had no relations who had the wish or the right to control her in her choice. 

Within twelvemonths after their union « son was born to them, and a happier 


of aroll. I longed to say, on Greenwich authority, that about Easter Monday couple than Mr. and Mrs. Montacute were not to be found in the county of 


was the proper season for the operation, but the joke mi 
to her horticultural confidences. In the centre of the aor there was an oval) 
bed, with a stunted shrub in the middle, showing some three or four clusters of 
purple blossoms, which the Widow regarded with intense admiration. 
And look there’s my harbour. By and by, when I’m more honeysuckled I 
shall be waterproof, but I ain't quite growed over cnough yet to sit in without 
an umbrella.” 
As I had now pretty well inspected her back, including one warm corner, in) 
which she told me she had a good mind to cow-cumber—we turned toward the 
house, the Widow leading the way, when wheeling sharply round, she popped a 
new question. 
** What do you think of my walk?” 
Why that it is kept very clean and neat. 
* Ah, I don’t mean my gravel, but my walk. At present you seel go in a 
pretty straight line, but suppose I went a little more serpenting—more zigzag- 
gy—and praps deviating about among the clumps—don't you think | might look’ 
more pict 


ue ?” 
I ventured to tell her, at the risk of sending her ideas to her front, that if 
she meant her gazt, it was best as it was ; but that if she alluded to her path, a 
straight one was still the best, considering the size of her grounds. 
“Well, I dare say you're night,” she replied, “ for I’m only a quarter of a 
haker if you measure me all round.” 
By this time we were close to the house, where the appearance of a vine sug- 
gested to me the query whether the proprietor ever gathered any grapes. 
“ Ah my wine, my wine,” replied the Widow, with as grave a shake of the’ 
head, and as melancholy a tone as if she had really drunk to fatal excess of the; 
ruby juice. * “ That wine will be the death of me, if somebody don’t nail me 
up. My poor head won’t bear ladder work ; and so all training or pruning my- 
self is out of the question. Howsomever, Miss Sharp is just as bad, and so I'm’ 
not the only one whose wine goes where it shouldn't.” 
Not by hundreds of dozens, thought J, but there was no time allowed for 
musing over my own loss by waste and leakage, I was roused by a “ now come. 
here,’’ and lugged round the corner of the house to an adjacent building, which’ 
bore about the same proportion to the villa as a calf to a cow... 
This here’s the washus.”” 
So I should have conjectured. 
“ Yes. it’s the washus now—bnut it’s to be a greenus. I intend to havea 
glazed roof let into it for a conservatory, in the winter, when I can’t be stood 
out in the open air. They've a greenus at Number Five, and a hottus besides 


ht have led to a check||Gloucester. ‘The cottage of Coalbrook was the scene of calm, tranquil enjoy- 


iment, and the source of well-bestowed charity to the neighbouring peasantry, 
‘many of whom, leaving the healthier but less profitable pursuits of agriculture 
‘became useful and clever servants at the works. 

| In the course of a few years Montacute discovered another process by means 
of which the plates could be prepared much more speedily and at less expense 
than by the former which he had himself invented, and hitherto adhered to. It 
required a considerable capital to alter the works, so as to bring the more recent 
discovery to bear. But whence was the sum required to be obtained! Mon- 
jtacute had realized enough by his first mvention to pay off the money advanced 
‘to him by his employer, but it had left him with barely sufficient to carry on his 
business, and that employer was now dead. He might have raised money on 


{the mortgage of the cottage, or have resorted to the principal of his wife's pro- 


perty, but he had settled it upon her when they were married, and he resolved 
not to touch it or encumber the estate. The only plan he could hit upon was 
‘to seek a partner, who should be admitted to a share of the profits upon ad- 
‘vancing the money necessary for making the alterations, and securing the pa- 
tent of the invention. 
| About twelve months before this period, a person had taken up his residence 
‘in the adjoining borough, which [ will take the liberty of calling Maythorn. 
This gentleman, Emest Lowe, had been brought up in the counting-house of 
‘his father, who called himself a general agent. It so happened that the father 
‘and son differed in their views of carrying on the business after the latter had 
‘been admitted into partnership. ‘The father thought the son far too bold in his 
speculations, and the son thought his father an old twaddler, who would never 
be worth £20,000, and told him so. ‘The result was that they agreed to sepa- 
jrate—to dissolve partnership. This was effected, and with £5000 in his pock- 
‘et Ernest Lowe left London, took a house in Maythorn, and opened a bank of 
jissue. He might have found some difficulty in getting persons to take his notes, 
had he been a perfect stranger in the place ; but such was not the case. He 
‘had been a most active agent for the gentleman who then represented Maythorn 
‘in parliament, and by his ingenuity—to use a mild term—had succeeded in un 
|seating the old member, a most respectable man, whose family had lived in the 
neighbourhood of, and represented the borough for, many years. Ernest was 
also ready to accommodate a customer by cashing a check or discounting a bill, 
and was very hospitable in his entertainments, and very liberal with the con- 
tents of his well-stocked cellar. , 
The result of these modes of proceeding was, that he shortly became a per- 
son of some consequence, and instead of one boy whom he called his clerk, 


standing behind his counter issuing notes and doing the usual work of a coun- 


~ 
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try bank, while he sat perched up aloft keeping the books and writing to cor- ver neglected to attend! Where were the blankets and warm hose, thick shoes, 
respondents, he soon had a regular set of clerks, and merely did the speculating |jand comfortable cloaks and coats at Christmas. Where were the bibles and 
and looking-on part. : | prayer-books with which each of their children was supplied when the village 
Ernest was not a ‘‘ sleeping partner,” he was, to use a vulgarism, ‘“ wide jschoolmaster or mistress announced the child’s ability to use them? Where 
awake.”” Though his hands did not work his head did. He wormed himself, were the baskets of meat, wine, and jellies for the recovering sick ; and the 
into the heart of the only lawyer in Maythorn, and through him managed to medicines, broths, and gruels while their illness lasted? Gone—all gone. 
learn the means and appliances of every body who had, or was supposed to have, | The village schools were turned into dog-kennels, and the children as soon as 
property in and around the borough. This knowledge enabled him to make ad-| |they were able to clean iron plates, were sent to the works to wear out their pu- 
vances In security, and saved him from giving offence in quarters where he might ny frames amidst the smoke and heat of sulphureous furnaces. 
have injured his business by an indiscrect refusal of supplies when temporary|| "The character of the population—the rising generation—was entirely altered 
aid was required. — jboth in appearance and in principles. The men became half infidels and whole 
Amongst his neighbours, Ernest had never had any transactions with Monta- jpoliticians. Morality had fled from Maythorn—infidelity and licentiousness 
cute ; norcould he learn any thing of the state of his affairs from his friend the! reigned in her stead. ; , 
lawyer, except that the property on which he resided, and that on which the'| Mrs, Montacute, I must say in justice to her, did all she could to stay the 
iron-works stood, was freehold, and, to the best of his knowledge and belief, ||torrent of vice ; but she could do but little. She was kind to the poor, and 
unmortga ed. How to obtain an insight into the state of things at Coalbrook’ would have educated the children had it been in her power. The parents, how- 
Emest did not know, as the proprietor was of so domestic a turn of mind, and ever, cared for nothing but the means of indulging in their debaucheries, and 
so devoted to business, that he passed his days in the works, and his evenings  |sent their children to work as soon as they could procure thei admission to the 
at his own fireside. : | factory, that they might thus add to thei earnings, and procure an increase of 
He could not introdace himself at the cottage without some pretext for doing) |their indulgences. i 
SO, nor could he invite the owner to dine with him at one of his handsome en-|| Montacute himself was an altered man. He received the remarks of his wife 
tertainments without some sort of introduction, He was very anxious to effect) on the moral, or rather immoral condition of the factory children, and their ig- 
an intimacy with Montacute, because he really believed that he could realize a norance of the simplest religious obligations, with a smile which might safely 
very pretty property if he could get a share in the works, or a hold on the pro-| jaye been called a sneer, and intimated that education, except in mechanics, 
prietor of them. It would give stability to his credit as a banker, to be known |was useless to them ; that they could not spare the time—for time was money, 


as the joint-owner of so flourishing a concern as the Coalbrook ‘Tinned-plate jand other similar remarks, which issue from the lips of those who worship Mam- 


Works. 
He turned the matter over and over again in his mind, but turn it which way 


mon, and look on human beings as mere instruments in his service. 
The clergyman of the neighbouring borough exerted himself strenuously to 


he would he could sce no way of effecting his object. He knew not how t© remedy the evil which he saw was increasing ; but his exertions were vain—the 


get even on speaking terms with Montacute, for he knew no one who knew him, 
and all his money matters were transacted without having recourse to the May-| 
thorn Bank. He felt irritated and anyoyed, and almost made up his mind to) 
introduce himself by asking permission to ee the works, or on some other plea. 
as frivolous and vexatious. 

One evening as he sat pondering over this most fruitful source of trouble to 
him, Ernest Lowe heard a knock at his outer-door, and his servant wished to 
know if he was at home, as one Mr. Montacute wished to speak to him. 


It is needless to say, that Mr. Lowe was at home, and that ere his visiter had) 
been seated many minutes, two bottles of his very best wine, with biscuits and! 
fruit, were placed before him. 

This, however, was patting himself to an useless expense, and his servant to! 


unnecessary trouble. ontacute was not a wine-bibber. He needed no sti- 
mulant to give him courage to make a mere business proposal, nor was he likely 
to make a sacrifice of his interest by suffering intoxicating drinks to deprive 
him of his intellects. He drank two glasses of wine before he proceeded to 
make known the object of his calling un the banker, and then in a collected,| 
straightforward manner, explained to him the nature of the invention, which he| 
felt assured would prove very profitable, and his wish to obtain some person as a’ 
partner, who could supply the capital necessary for carrying it out. { 

Emest Lowe listened attentively, and without hesitation, closed with the pro-! 
posal that had been made to him. Ina few days the necessary papers were 
prepared and signed, and the patent secured. ‘The old works were speedily, 
levelled to the ground, and new ones erected in their place. Ina very few years. 
additions were made to them, workmen’s cottages erected, and what had been 
a mere handful of huts, was now a large and populous village. 

A change as great as had taken place in the works, had been effected in the 
cottage—not in the building, for that remained as it had stood for years—but in| 
the inhabitants. Mr. and Mrs. Montacute were no longer nobodies. ‘They vi-| 
sited and reeeived visiters ; kept a carriage, and were on intiinate terms with’ 
the neighbouring gentry, but with none so timate as with Ernest Lowe, “ the. 
friend of the family,’’ and partner both as banker and tinned-plate worker with 
Montacute, under the names and titles of Lowe, Montacute and Company. ‘The! 
bank was left to the senior partner to conduct it, and the junior was engaged 
entirely at the works. 

Prosperous were they beyond their fondest hopes ; but as riches increased, 
avarice gained ground mm their hearts. Money, money, money, was their ey 
it was indeed their God. Their influence was such inthe borough of May-| 
thorn, that, with the aid of the lawyer, they could return the member, and they 
would return no man who would not pledge himself to introduce and support 
measures that were calculated to forward the interests of trade at the expense! 
of agriculture. 

As they had some difficulty in procuring a gentleman to represent Maythorn, 
who would carry out their views to the full extent, Mr. Emest Lowe suggested! 
that his partner should come forward and represent the borough, or rather the! 
iron-works himself. 

This, as Mr. Lowe expected, he declined doing, under the plea that he could! 
not, without great detriment to the business, absent himself from Coalbrook., 
Mr. Lowe therefore kindly undertook the M. P.ship himself, and was returned. 
without any opposition. 

He placed a responsible person in the bank, and went to reside in the man- 
sion, formerly occupied by the family who, for so many years, had sent the Mem-. 
ber for Maythorn to Parliament, but who were now so much reduced by many, 
untoward circumstances, as to be obliged to dispose of the family property, and. 
retire tosome humbler and distant home. 

Here Mr. Emest Lowe “ carried on the war,”’ as he called it, most gloriously. 
The house was re-furnished from garret to cellar. Wines of the finest vintages’ 
were purchased at the highest prices. Pictures were there for months cleaning, | 
fresh lackiads and hanging them inthe most favourable lights. 


The library was cleared of its ponderous volumes, and left to the good taste! 
ofa first-rate bookseller, to be remodelled and fitted up after the newest fashion, 


and with the most expensive modern works. ‘Then there was a billiard-room. 
and table erected ; a music-room furnished with harps and pianofortes, aud all’ 
sorts of music. In short, every body said that Fmest Lowe had most princely) 
notions, and deserved to be ds rich as he was. 
Out of doors the same spirit was exhibited. Hothouses for peacheries, pine-| 
ries, and graperies, were erected. The garden was filled with the choicest 
fruit-trees and flowers. The stable department was unexceptionable ; and in| 
carriages, Ernest Lowe might have competed with Long Acre itself for style and 
build. 
‘“* What a capital fellow Lowe is,” said the great and demi-great who ate of, 
his good dinners, drank his choice wines, partook of his forced fruits, played at, 
his billiard-table, rode his horses, and lolled in,his chariots, phaton, or britchs - 
kas. But what did the poor say! Nothing aloud. ‘They whispered indeed 
that it ‘was not as it was in the olden time. The were employed and were paid 


|parents would not go tochurch, nor compel their children to attend the Sunday 
schools, which he had had enlarged to meet the necessities of a rapidly increas- 
ling population. He was unsupported by the great men of the town and neigh- 
‘beurhood, who seemed to think of nothing but joining in some speculation or 


‘\another to enable them to compete in wealth and luxurious living with the part- 
'Iners of the firm of Lowe, Montacute, and Company. 


| The head of the firm, Mr. Ernest Lowe, was still a bachelor. He spent 
most of his time in London, or in a pretty little cottage on Wimbledon Com- 
mon, during the sitting of the house. Whenthe sessions were over, he re- 
turned to iytharn Manor, accompanied, or followed in a few days, by a crowd 
of curious characters of both sexes. There were actors and actresses, poets 
and poetesses, authors and authoresses, musicians, singers, gentlemen and la- 
‘dies with no apparent means of living, wits of the first water, billiard players, 
\deep hands with a hand of cards, pugilists, horse-jockeys, and funny fellows, 
\who sang comic songs, imitated pigs and poultry, ventriloquized, and performed 
all sorts of pleasant practical jokes. ‘The house, in fact, contaimed a concen- 
trated essence of wickedness and debauchery. 

The country ladies declined visiting Maythorn Manor during the shooting- 
season, which was the period when debauchery was rife within its walls, but the 
gentry were, with a few favourable exceptions, delighted to share in the orgies, 
and participate in the revelries that were carried on day after day, and night af- 
ter night. 

Of the effects of such a pernicious example upon the lower orders, I need 
hardly speak. Great was the increase of the number of beer-shops and spirit- 
houses. The brewer and the spirit-merchant became flourishing men. Their 
customers were ragged and wretched. 

Time flew on, as the old fellow always does, with rapid wings. The young 
Montacute had finished his education at a public school, and was entered at 
Cambridge. His father had in his boyhood destined him for his successor at 
the works ; but prosperity altered his views as much as it had altered himself. 
| He determined to bring his son up to one of the liberal professions—he did not 
jcare which. He resolved to educate him with that view, but to leave the choice 
of law, physic, or divinity, to himself. 

The hopeful boy had already made up his mind to follow neither one nor the 
other, but to wait, as he said, until “the governor was turfed,’’ and then to 
‘spend the earnings of a long and successful life, as a man of independent pro- 
perty should do, which, in his estimation, was precisely as Mr. Emest Lowe 


| 


|jwas doing at Maythorn Manor. He resolved to “ get his hand in” by practising 


on a small scale as soon as he should go up to reside at Cambridge. 
An event occurred, however, which put an end to these very prudent resolves. 
I have already described the enlargement of the factories, and the great in- 
crease of the population of Coalbrook. There were at this time upwards of 
five hundred men employed at the works, besides women and children. The 
great weekly expense incurred in paying such a multitude, although it was prin- 


‘leipally in food and goods, induced the proprietors to take advantage of a slight 


fall in the market to lower the wages of the workmen. 

The “screw was applied,’ and caused much dissatisfaction, which showed 
itself at first in murmurings, and surly, sulky looks. After a while, meetings 
were held, and those who had been political orators in the various drinking-shops, 
were converted into promoters of rebellion against their employers. eetings 
were held nightly, and eventually a strike was resolved upon. 

A committee was formed to wait upon the masters, and demand an increase 
of wages, and those wages to be paid in money, and not as heretofore, in dear 
and bad provisions, and inferior articles of clothing. : 

This committee wes formed by drawing lots, and the ten men who drew these 


lots, would willingly have declined the office which fortune had imposed upon 
them. One among them, however, a daring, dissolute fellow, a scoffer at reli- 
gion, and a leveller of all ranks in society, threatened, that if they refused to act 
as they had sworn to do, he would go to Mr. Montacute und make him aequaint- 
d with the conspiracy whieh had been formed. He also told them that he 
should recommend him to shut up the works, and starve the hands into subimis- 
sion. 
These threats had the desired effect. They went to their master in a body. 
Hunter, the mob orator, agreed to be the speaker. 
Mr. Montacute was just sitting down to a seven o’clock dinner, when the com- 


||mittee were seen approaching the cottage. He started and turned pale, for he 


suspected the object of their visit. He went out to meet them, and demanded 
of them what they wanted. 
Hunter respectfully but firmly intimated their wishes. The master listened 
to them attentively, but replied that he could do nothing in the matter without 
consulting his partner, who was then in London. He promised to write to him 
on the morrow, and communicate the result to the men so soon as he should have 
received an answe!. 
The committee went away, and the master went to his dinner, but with very 


tor their labour ; but where were their little comforts to which the old family ne-' 


‘little appetite for the dainties set before him. ‘There was a something in the 
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look of the hands which boded serious mischief, and his conscience whispered 
him that justice was on their side. 

Before he retired for the night, he wrote a long letter to Mr. Ernest Lowe, cx- 
plaining what had occurred, and stating his fears of the result. 

answer was— 

“ Dear Sir,—Call upon the istrates to swear in a body of special consta- 

bles, close the works, and starre the scoundrels. Your faithful friend, 
“E. Lows.” 

Upon this wicked advice Montacute was wicked enough to act. When the 
hands came to the works on the following day, they were told that their services 
were nv longer required, unless they consented to work upon the same terms as 


they had hitherto done. This, Hunter, on behalf of his fellow-workmen, de- 


clined doing, and the works were closed. 


_ the whole of this day the beer-houses and spirit-shops were filled with, 
men, an 


roups of women might be seen standing in various parts of Coalbrook 
and Maythorn. Individuals were now and then seen passing from one group to 
another, conveying interesting tidings in whispers. None of the committee of 


ten were observed during the day, and Hunter kept himself quite close in his|| 


own lodgings. 

The shops were all closed, but why no one knew, as there was no sign of an 
outbreak, or of any violent act being meditated. The Mayor of Maythorn had, 
at the suggestion of Mr. Montacute, sworn in some sixty or seventy special con- 
stables, who having been cautioned to be ready in case they should be wanted, 


separated and returned their respective homes. 


The day passed quietly ; the workmen retired early to their houses, and the, 


only difference observable in matters at Coalbrook was, that the furnaces—those, ‘ 
and the; hurt, and to shed tears of grief. He even muttered something about life being 


huge chimneys run to seed—no longer belched forth flames and smoke, 
large hammer that flattened the iron plates was unheard. 

_ The master of the works and his clerks, who had not joined in the strike, be- 
ing suspicious that an attack might be made upon the works during the night, 
sat up at the cottage. Morning found them watching and watching in vain, for 
no sign of a ne te had appeared. In this way a week d. No cor- 
reqpentenas took place between the employer and his men. The shops it is true 
had been opened in the borough, but anxiety and a sense of impending danger 
were visible jn the luoks of the townsmen. 


‘ Montacute and his clerks, weary of watching, and no longer dreading open, 
violence, retired to their beds, leaving three constables to guard the works, and] 
to rouse them if any thing should occur to render their presence necessary. For! 


— 
lime, after banking hours, with his employer. and after taking a small quantity 
jof wine, the servants were ordered to prepare coffee in the library, where a great 
many large leather-covered books occupied their attention until they retired to 
‘bed at a late hour. 
| As Mr. Emest Lowe put on a suit of very elegant mourning, and wore a face 
jof woe, he was pronounced by all his neighbours to be a most feeling person. 
His heart was said to be “ in the right place.” 
|. When Mrs. Montacute had recovered the shock sufficiently to be removed, the 
jdoctors recommended change of scene. Mr. Lowe offered his cottage at Wim- 
jbledon for her reception, and thither, as soon as certain little removals had been 
jeffected by Mr. Lowe in person, she retreated with her son, and after a few 
jwecks was completely restored to health. though not to happiness. 
| As soon as her complete restoration was made known to him by the medical 
igentleman whom he had engaged to attend her, Mr. Ernest Lowe haying put 
every thing in training for the rebuilding of the works, hastened up to town. 
There he had an interview with his friend the fashionable adrancer. What took 
iplace at that interview cannot be told, but one result of it was, that Mr. Lowe 
idrove down to Wimbledon and put into execution the plan suggested by the 
imoney-lender, when the news of Mr. Montacute’s murder reached them at the 
lwine table. He proposed to the widow, whom he had prepared for the offer of 
his person and fortune in a series of letters, as he thought, but which she read 
|to mean offers of friendship and assistance, of which she never entertained a 
doubt. She had always looked upon him as “the friend of the family.’’ When 
‘his meaning, however, was personally explained to her, she felt at first greatly 
shocked ; then, when he urged the matter very pressingly, she in a kind but firm 
‘manner begged to decline the offer. Mr. Ernest lowe professed to be greatly 


ja burden to him, now that his happiness was destroyed tor ever. 

| Mrs. Montacute, who believed him to be sincere, was much grieved, and said 

all she could to console him, assuring him of her gratitude for ali past kindnesses, 

and her fall reliance upon him in al! matters as one who had proved himself to 

ibe “ the friend of the family.” 
Mr. Lowe, after walking up and down the room with a cambric handkerebief 


'to his eyes for some quarter of an hour, uttered a deep sigh, and promised never 


to allude to the subject again. 

| He did not take his leave, however, but turned the conversation to her future 
|prospects, and her intentions with regard to her son. Aiter he had ascertained 
that she intended to reside at Cambridge with her son until he should have taken 
his degree—a plan he very much approved of. Mr. Lowe made some inquiries 


re their rest_was undisturbed, but on the fifth they were called hastily!/..4 suggestions, which ended in obtaining her signature to a document, which, 


beds. What a fearful sight presented itself to their eyes! The!| 


we torehou ing-houses, all), 
orks wero one mass of flame. Factories, s aa ana tars all ney. I: enabled him to receive her dividends, to sell out and buy in stock—in 


burning together ! 

As Montacute rushed down the path by the brook side towards the spot, he 
saw that an ummense crowd stvod, armed with sticks, pokers, and other weapons, 
i a circle round the building. 

When he drew near he was told by a man whose face was covered by a piece 
of black crape, but by whose voice he recognised Hunter, that no person would 
be allowed to approach the works until they were entirely consumed. Monta- 
cute was a powerful and resolute man, and endeavoured to thrust this person 


aside and rush past him. He was seized in a moment and thrown to the ground || 


He rose and struggled with his antagonist, who told him that he had no wish t 

hurt him, but merely to keep him from entering the works before they were burnt 
to the ground. Montacute, with awful oaths, called him by his name, and as- 
sured him he would leave no stone unturned to have him hanged as an incen- 


diary. Hunter thrust his hands into his master’s neckcloth, and pressing his!) 


knuckles against his throat, would have choked him, had not a tremendous ex- 


thrown them both to the ground, where they lay for a time stunned. Se+!; 


veral barrels of powder placed ly under the two immense furnace-chun- 
neys had ignited. The solid masses of brickwork were shivered to pieces, and 
the shrieks of men, women, and children, showed that many had been injured by 
the scattered fragments. 

With these shneks of agony were mingled shouts of triumph and the laugh- 
ter of demons. They to rouse both the fallen master and man, not only 


from stupor but ene Both s to their feet and renewed the struggle 
in which they been engaged. It lasted not long —— for a 
throwing his opponent to the seized a fragment of the falling chimney, 
and —~ it at his head nites his brains. 


The horrid event was quickly known to all the rioters, and they dispersed in 
all directions, all with the exception of Hunter, who could not quit his victim. 
He had not meditated murder, and vile as he was, the notion of having destroy- 
ed life deprived him of energy enough even to escape the consequences of his 
crime. © was seized and thrown into prison, tried and executed. The rioters 
were many of them punished, but they preserved their secret so well that no 
one knew who of them it was that planned or carried into effect the burning of 
the works. 

Now let us see the result of this most daring deed upon the other characters 
of our little drama. . 

Of the widow I will only say, at present, that some weeks passed without her} 
being fully conscious of what was passing around her. The fire, the destruc- 
tion of the rty, and the murder of her husband, to whom she had been 
warmly attached, had been too much for her; her brain was affected, and for 
some ye it was considered impossible for her to recover the shock. Her von| 
atte upon her with the greatest affection ; indeed, he only quitted her side 
at the bidding of the doctors to take rest and food. 

Mr. Ernest Lowe, when he was informed of the sad résult of the starving 
system which he had so cruelly recommended, was entertaining a few friends at 
his little cottage at Wimbledon. He read the letter which conveyed the news 
to his little party, which, if trath must be told, consisted only of two ladies of 
damaged reputation, and one v intimate friend, whe made a great deal of 
money by advancing upon undoubtful security at cent. per cent. e gentle- 
man, when the letter was read, did not pretend to be seriously affected, but 
whispered to his entertainer, 


* You had better marry the widow, and you will be master of the whole pro- 


e tossed off a rof wine, ordered post-horses to his travelli jot, 
and hurried Gown to . 
He was here for some weeks in rending the rioters, and attend- 
ing their examinations and subsequent trials, and never allowed a day to pass 
to inquire after the health of its mistress, 
son that all would be well, and that he 


and to assure 
and assistance in matter on him—*“ the friend of the ily.” 


strange to say, he had in his pocket-book, and which is called a power of attor- 


short, to do as he pleased with her funded property, which she supposed to 
lamount to a considerable sum. Could she do better than intrust the manage- 
jment of it to a wealthy banker, and the * friend of the family !”’ 

, Mr. Lowe's fingers trembled as they retumed the document into his pocket- 
jbook. He took a most affectionate leave of his dear friend and her son, and re- 
turned, after passing a few hours with his ally, the advancer, to his home at 
Maythorn Manor, where be opened house again to his friends and neighbours, 
jand received plans and contracts for the rebuilding of the factories at Coalbrook. 
Mrs. Montacute left Wimbledon on the morning following the important in- 
jterview with “the friend of the family,”’ and went to reside at Cambridge with 
her son, who had been already entered as a fellow-commoner in that University. 
\At her request, Mr. Lowe paid £500 into the Cambridge bank. Here I must 
eave the widow and her son, and return to Maythora Manor. 

| It was on a b2autiful day in June that a very large party was assembled at the 
Manor. There was an archery meeting followed by a dinner and a ball in the 
evening—every thing was done on the most splendid scale, and every body pro- 
nounced the giver of the entertainment a most splendid fellow. Shortly after 
midnight the guests ordered their carriages and departed. The servants 
wearied with their day’s exertions retired to bed. Mr. Lowe partly undressed 
|himself and dismissed his valet, bidding him not to disturb him too early in the 


morning. 

"About half an hour afterwards a person might have been seen to come out of 
Mr. Lowe's room dressed in the garb of « quaker, with gray locks and whiskers, 
and a large pair of tortoiseshell spectacles. He stooped very much and seemed 
to be suffering froin a load of years if not of miirmities. He walked slowly and 
softly down the carpeted stairs, opened the hall-door very gently and closed it 
after him. He then looked up at the servants’ windows and seeming satisfied 
with the inspection walked through the shrubbery to a sinall gate that opened 
into a lane communicating with the high-road to Chepstow. A low whistle was 
answered, and a gig driven by a man dressed as a quaker’s servant came up 
from beneath some high trees which shaded the lane. Mr. Lowe—for it was 
himself—sprang into it, and was driven by his confidential clerk at a very smart 
trot to the Old Passage, where a boat was waiting for them. 

In a few hours, and before the archery party had risen from their beds, the 
two sham quakers were on board the good ship Washington, and on their way 
tothe New World. Their passage had been paid, and their luggage put on 
board at Bristol, under the name of Aminadab Straight and servant, They 
were to be waited for at Portishead cint. ‘The captain might have had his 
suspicions, but—it was no business of his. 

At ten o'clock of the same day, when the bank ought to have opened, it did 
not. A small ticket on the door, however, kindly announced that, Lowe, Mon- 
tacute, and Co., had suspended payment. 

I shall not attempt to describe the consternation that ensued, or the ruin that 
followed ; suffice it to say, that after the sale of every thing, including the cot- 
tage at Coalbrook, of which Mr. Lowe had managed to get possession, the cre- 
ditors received 23d. in the pound, and cursed their folly for trusting a man who 
yo moged property worth about £5000, and had issued notes to the tune of 
The agreeable tidings of her entire ruin—for Lowe had stripped her of every 
farthing—was brought te Mrs. Montacute at an unfortunate moment. She had 
me — that her son—her only hope in life—was drowned while bathing in 

e Cam, 

A long and serious illness followed. She found many friends in the clergy 
of Cambridge, who learnt her history and sympathized in her griefs. Mrs. 
Lauderly was informed of her fate by a friend at Cambridge, and in the asylum 
at Mount Whistling, Mrs. Montacute was taught to forget her woes and to for- 


At the bank all went on as usual, but no one was invited to Maythomn Manor 
but the senior clerk—the confidential man at the bank. This person spent his} 


ve 
FRIEND OF THE FAMILY.” 


* Paul Pry” (says a ent of the Gateshead Observer) “ was at Bar- 

Castle Church on Sunday, and peeped to a prayer-book. The owner, he 

found, had recorded on a blank leaf the following marvellous facts : ‘i was mar- 
ried wen i was 203, 1839! i wil be 204 in the 16 of April, 1840!" 
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THE SIEGE OF CANDIA. 
From * Chapters of Turkish History” in Blackwood. 
Kiuprili, the Grand Vizier, determined to assume in person the conduct of 
the long-continued war in Crete, and to bring the struggle to a close by the 
capture of Candia, the siege of which had already reached near twice the dura- 
tion of that of Troy. ‘To supply the deficiencies of the Turkish marine, which 
had been almost ruined by the repeated naval victories of the Venetians, an 
overture was made tothe English ambassador, Lord Winchilsea, for permission 
to hire the services of a number of British vessels; but this strange request 
being evaded, the expedition was postponed for a year, while every nerve was 
strained in the buildmg and equipment of galleys; and at length, in the au- 
tumn of 1666, the first fleet set sail from Monembasia in the Morea, under the 
command of the Capitan-pasha Mustafa, surnamed Kaplan, or the Tiger, the 
brother-in-law of Kiuprili, and anchored off Canea in the beginning of Novem- 
ber. But before we proceed to narrate the closing scenes of the Cretan war, 

we must retrace our steps to give some account of its origin and progress. 

The dominions of the Venetian Signory in the Levant, which had at one 
time comprehended, besides the scattered isles of the Cyclades, the three sub- 
ject kingdoms (as they were proudly called) of Candia,* Cyprus, and the 
Morea, were confined, in the middle of the seventeenth century, to the first- 
named island—the last relics of the Morea having been wrested from the re- 
public by the arms of Soliman the Magnificent in 1540, and Cyprus having been 
subdued by the lieutenants of his son Selim, a few months before the destruc- 
tion of the Turkish fleet at the battle of Lepanto in 1571. ‘The sovereignty of 
Candia had been acquired by purchase from the Marquis of Montferrat, to 
whom it was assigned on the partition of the Greek empire, after the conquest 
of Constantinople, im 1204, by the Latins of the fourth crusade: but the 
four centuries and a half of Venetian rule present little more than an unvary- 


ing suecession of revolts, oppression, and bloodshed. In pursuance of their)! 


usual system of colonial admmistration, which strangely contrasted with their 
domestic policy, they had mtroduced into the island a sort of modified feudal 
system, in order to rivet their ascendancy over this remote possession, by the 
interposition of a class of resident proprietors, whose interest it would be to 
maintain the dominion of the parent state: but the caraliers, as the Venetian 
tenants of Cretan fiefs were termed, proved at times even more refractory than 
the candidates themselves, and made the island for many years a source of end- 
less difficulties to the Signory. In 1363, complaining of their exclusion from 
the high dignities of the republic, the cavaliers openly threw off their allegiance, 
elected a doge from among themselves, and raised the banner of St. ‘Titus of 
Retimo in opposition to the standard of St. Mark. As they were supported 
both by the native Candiotes and the Greeks of Constantinople, it was not till 
after a harassing warfare of two years that they were reduced, and their for- 
tresses razed, by the Provveditori sent from Venice ; a second effort at inde- 
pendence, a few years later, was not more successful. ‘The Greek inhabitants 
were throughout subjected to a degree of merciless tyranny, in comparison of 
which the worst severities of ‘Turkish rule must have appeared lenient. The 
Sphakiote tribes in particular, who were strong both from their arms and martiai 
temperament, and from their habitations among the lofty ridges of the Aspro- 
Bouna, or White Mountains, in the south of the island, acknowledged at all 
times but an imperfect allegiance to their Venetian lords : and the acts of fiend- 
sh barbarity by which their frequent revolts were chastised, can scarcely find a 
parallel even in the worst horrors of che French Revolution. Unborn infants 
torn from the womb in pursuance « fa judicial sentence solemnly pronounced 
—the head of the father exacted as the ransom for the life of the son—such 
were the methods by which the Provveditori of the Most Serene and Christian 
Republic enforced its authority, and which are related, not only without re- 
prehension, but with manifest complacency and approval, by the chroniclers of 
the state. 

‘Though the coasts had often been ravaged in former wars by the Turkish 
fleet, particularly under Barbarossa in 1538, no attempt appears ever to have 
been made to eflect the conquest of the island by the reduction of the fortified 
cities of the coast, in which the main strength of the Venetians lay: and since 
the treaty of 1573, Venice had remained more than seventeen years at peace 
with the Porte. In 1645, however, a fresh rupture arose from the capture of a 
richly-laden Turkish vessel by the Maltese cruisers,t who were allowed, con- 
trary to the existing conventions between the Porte and the Republic, to sell the 
horses which were on board their prize in one of the remote oidal of Crete, 
beyond the surveillance of the Venetian authorities. Slight as was the ground 
of offence, it produced an instantaneous ferment at Constantinople : the janis- 
saries, calling to mind similar omens said to have preceded the conquest of 
Rhodes and of Cyprus, exclaimed that the land whose soil had once been trod- 
den by Moslem horse hoofs, was the predestined inheritance of the Faithful : 
and the flame was fanned by the capitan-pasha Yusuf, a Dalmatian renegade, 
who, independent of the hatred which from early associations he bore Venice, 
dreaded being sent on a bootless expedition against the impregnable defences 
of Malta—an enterprise which, since the memorable failure in the last years of 
Soliman, had never been attempted by the Osmanlis. Preparations for war, 
meanwhile, were carried on with unexampled activity, though the destination 
of the armament was kept profoundly secret ; till, on April 30, 1545, the most 
formidable expedition which had ever been equipped in the ‘Turkish ports, set 
sail from the Bosphorus. Eight thousand janissaries, 14,000 spahis, and up- 
wards of 50,000 ¢amariots or tcudal militia, were embarked on board the fleet, 
which consisted of eighty galleys, and more than 300 transports, besides the 
auxiliary squadrons of the Barbara regencies, which joined the armada, May 7, 
at the general rendezvous at Scio. 

From Scio the united fleet sailed to Navarino—a course purposely adopted 
to spread the belief that Malta was the point of attack ; but no sooner were 
they again at sea, than the capitan-pasha, summoning the principal officers on 
board his galley, read the khatt-sheeref of the sultan, announcing that he had 
taken up arms for the conquest of Candia. War had, in the meantime, been 
formally declared against the Republic at Constantinople, and the Venetian en- 
voy, Soranzo, imprisoned in the Seven ‘Towers : but he had previously contrived 
to communicate to the Signory his suspicions of the impending storm ; and sup- 


* The name of Candia, which is the Italianized form of Kandax, (new Megalo-Kastro,) 
is unknown atthe present day to the Greek inhabitauts of the island. <4 

+t Anotable retort ison record from the vizir to the Venetian envoy, who, on repairing 
to Constantinople after the battle, expressed his astonishment at the progress already 
made in the equipmest of a new fleet. ** Know,” (said the haughty Osmanli,) ** that the 
loss of a fleet to the Padishah is as the shaving of his heard, which will grow again all the 
thicker; whereas the loss of Cyprus is to Venice as the amputation of an arm from the 
body, which will never be reprocuced.” : 

t Among the captives was the ex-nurse of the heir-apparent, afterwards Mohammed 
1V., with her son. who was mistaken fora prince of the Imperial tamily ; and being carried 
to Malta, was brought up there as a monk under the name of Padre Ottomanno! During 
the siege of Candia he was brought to the beleaguered fortress, in the hope that the pre- 
sence of this supposed Turkish prince of the blood would shake the allegiance of the 
janissariés—but this notable scheme, as might have been foreseen, was wholly without 


plies and reinforcements had been hastily dispatched from Venice to Andrea 
Cornaro, the inguisitore, or governor of Crete, in the event of its bursting in 
that quarter. Little serious apprehension seems, however, to have been enter- 
tained ; and great was the consternation of the Candiote population, when, on 
the morning of June 24, the vast armament of the Ottomans was seen rounding 
Cape Spada, and disembarking the troops near Canea, on the same spot where, 
according to tradition, the standards of Islam had first been displayed, 820 years 
before, by the Saracens of Spain. 

The strong ramparts of Canea opposed but an ineffectual resistance to the 
numbers and resolution of the Ottomans, who pressed the siege with all the ar- 
dour arising from the confidence of success ; and after fifty days of open trenches, 
and the failure of two assaults, the second fortress of the island capitulated, 
Aug. 17. The churches and the cathedral of St. Nicholas were converted into 
mosques: and Delhi-Hussein (whose subsequent tragical fate has heen already 
commemorated) was sent out to take the government of this new conquest. The 
brave Yusuf, returning to Constantinople at the end of the year, was at first re- 
ceived with the highest honours by Ibrahim, but soon after put to death in one. 
of his fits of senseless cruelty; but the Ottomans in Crete, under the gallant 
leadership of Delhi-Hussein, who now became serdar or commander-in-chief, 
overran and occupied the inland districts almost without opposition from the 
Greek inhabitants, in whose eyes any alternative was preferable to the bloody 
tyranny under which they had so long groaned :* while the Venetian garrisons, 
shut up in the fortified towns along the northern shore, depended for supplies 
jon the Christian fleet, which the Turks did not venture to bring to action. The 
campaign of 1646 was marked by the capture of the important city of Retimo, 
which surrendered Noy. 15, after a murderous siege of thirty-nine days, in 
which both the governor Cornaro and the provveditor Molino were slain: but 
though the Turks received reinforcements to the amount of 30,000 men, includ- 
iug 10,000 janissaries, in the course of the following year, it was not till May, 
1648, that the trenches were at length opened before Candia, the capital of the 
island, and the only fortress of importance still in the hands of the Venetians. 

The leaguer of Candia was pushed during several months by the Turks, ani- 
mated by the courage and example of their general, with the same fanatic zeal 
which they had displayed before Canea and Ketimo ; but the besieged, whose 
tenure of Crete depended on this last stronghold, held out with equal wend 
city : and their efforts were aided by the presence of a large body of Maltese 
auxilianes, as well as by the succours which the naval superiority of the Vene- 
tians enabled them continually to introduce by sea. In one sortie, a detach- 
ment of the garrison penetrated even to the tent of the serdar, who owed his 
safety to his personal prowess ; while the outworks of the town were ruined by 
the constant explosion of mines, and the Ottoman standards were planted on 
the bastion of Martinengo, and on several of the redoubts which covered the 
interior defence. But in spite of their repeated assaults, the besieger failed to 
make any impression on the body of the place ; and the serdar was compelled 
to withdraw ce diminished army into winter-quarters. ‘The anarchy at Con- 
stantinople which followed the deposition of Ibrahim, combined with the block- 
ade of the Dardanelles by the Venetians, prevented any re-inforeements from 
reaching the seat of war—yet the siege was renewed in the ensuing summer, 
and carried on with such vigour, that the garrison, weakened by the loss of half 
its numbers, including the valiant governor, Colloredo, was reduced to the last 
extremity ; when the arrival of the Maltese squadron, under Balbian:, baulked 
the ‘Turks of their expected prize ; and the janissaries, breaking out into furious 
mutiny, compelled Delhi-Hussein once more to abandon the hopeless enter- 
prise. All the remainder of the island, however, had now peaceably submitted 
to the Ottoman rule, and had been organized into sandjaks and districts ; so that 
the garrison of Candia were rather the occupants of a solitary post in a hostile 
country, than defenders of the soil against the invasion ; and the ‘Turkish com- 
manders, ill supplied from Constantinople, during the troubled minority of Mo- 
hammed_ with siege equipage and munitions of war, contented themselves with 
blockading the town by the erection of redoubts, and guarding the open coun- 
try with theircavalry. While the war thus languished in Crete, the events of 
the maritime contest continued to justify the proverbial saying of the Turks, 
that ** Allah had given the land to the true believers, but the sea to the infi- 
dels!" Not only was the blockade of the Dardanelles so strictly kept up, that 
it was only in winter, when the Venetian fleet was unable to remain on its sta- 
tion, that the Turks could convey re-inforcements to their brethren who were 
waging the holy war in Crete ; but repeated and disastrous defeats were sus- 
tained by the Ottoman navy, whenever it attempted to dispute the sovereignty 
of the sea with the Lion of St. Mark. In July 1651, a formidable armament 
with supplies and troops for Crete was almost entirely destroyed off Naxos b 
Mocenigo ; and on July 6, 1656, the same commander inflicted on the Turki 
fleet, off the mouth of the Straits, the most decisive overthrow which it had 
sustained since the fatal day of Lepanto. Seventy sail of ships and galleys 
were sunk or taken ; the Captain-pasha escaped into the Bosphoms wita only 
fourteen vessels ; and the inhabitants of Constantinople, in the first access of 
lcousternation, expected the apparition of the Christian ensigns in the Golden 
Horn ; but the victors contented themselves with the occupation of ‘Tenedos 
and Lemnos, which they held till dislodged in the following year by Kiuprili. 
‘The serdar, Delhi-Hussein, who had for eleven years gallantly upheld the re- 
nown of the Ottoman arms in Crete, withstanding with equal firmness the ef- 
forts of the enemy, and the mutinous spirit of his own soldiers, had been re, 
called early in 1656 to assume the vizirat ; a fleeting glimpse of honour, which- 
though cancelled even before he reached Constantinople in favour of the Kai- 
makam Mustapha, subsequently cost him his life from the jealousy of Moham- 
med Kiuprili. His successors possessed neither his energy nor his military 
skill ; and the Venetians, taking courage from the change of commanders, sal- 
lied from Candia, and even ventured, though without success, to attempt the 
recovery of Canea. Negotiations for peace, meanwhile, had been kept on foot 
almost from the first; but as the Ottoman pride absolutely refused to listen to 
any propositions which did not include the total and unconditional surrender of 
Candia, no pacification could be effected ; and the war continued to linger till 
Ahmed-Kiuprili, secured on the side of Hungary by the peace with Austria, 
collected all the forees of the empire, to crush this last fragment of Venetian 
dominion in the Levant. 

The advanced season of the year when the vizir disembarked in Candia, and 
the disorganized state of the forces which he found there, prevented the imme- 
diate commencement of offensive operations ; but in the course of the winter, 
the arrival of the contingents of Egypt and Africa, as well as of a squadron 
with fresh troops from Constantinople, raised his army to between 40,000 and 
50,000 effective men; and on the 20th of May 1667, the trenches were once 
jmore opened in form on the western side of the city, while 300 pieces of can- 

* Many of them adopted the faith of the invaders—and Tournefort, who visited Crete 
in 1700, says that “the greater part of the Turks on the island were either renegades, or 
sons of renegades.” The Candiote Turks of the present day are popularly held to com- 
bine the vices of the nation from which they descend with those of their adopted country- 
men. 
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non, thundering from the Ottoman lines, covered the approaches of the pio- 
neers. Of the seven* great bastions which formed the principal defences o 


the land side, those of Panigra, Bethlehem, and Martinengo, were the chief 


ints of attack ; the vizir himself taking post opposite the first, while the Beg- 
erbeg of Anatolia and the Pasha of Egypt were stationed against the Bethle- 
hem and the Martinengo. The assault, as on former occasions, was conducted 
chiefly by the slow. process of sap and mine ; but the superior skill of the Chris- 
tian engineers, enabled them frequently to explore and countermine the works 
of the enemy ; and the mining parties were thus surprised and blown into the 
air, while murderous combats took place under ground, from the accidental ren- 
counters of the soldiers employed in these subterranean galleries. The garri- 
son, which had at first numbered about 12,000, under the command of the Mar- 
chese di Villa, a Piedmontese officer of approved skill and courage, received at 
the end of June, a re-inforcement of 1000 veteran troops, brought by the Ve- 
netian Captain-General Morosini, who arrived with the fleet at the Isle of Stan- 


dia, off the entrance of the port ; and a concourse of volunteers, from all parts 


of Europe, hastened to share in the defence of this last bulwark of Christen- 
dum in the Grecian seas; while the Malcese, Papal, and Neapolitan galleys 
cruised in the offing, to intercept the supplies brought by sea to the Ottoman 
camp. ‘The Turks, meanwhile, with their usual stubborn perseverance, conti- 
nued to push their sap under the ravelin of Mocenigo, and the Panigra bastiou 
which it covered ; and though their progress was retarded, and their works of- 
ten ruined, by the sallies of the defenders, thé foundations were at length sha- 


ken, and the ramparts rent and shattered, by the explosion of innumerable 
mines ; and the janissaries, fired with fanatic zeal, and stimulated by promises 


of reward, rushed again and again to the attack under the eye of the vizir. 
** Many and various,” says Rycaut, in his quaint narrative, “ were the valiant 


assaults and sallies, the traverses extraordinary, the rencounters bloody, the re- 
sistance vigorous, not known or recorded in any siege before ;"’ and the strug- 


i 


gle continued with unabated fury on both sides, till the approach of winter 
while, after each unsuccessful assault, the Venetians, emulating the ferocity o 
their enemies, displayed the heads of the slain and prisoners (for no quarter was 
given or taken) in barbarous triumph from the wall. At length, after a despe- 
rate conflict on November 16, the janissaries effected a lodgement in the Moce- 
nigo bastion and the Panigra; and the Ottoman banners, for the first time, were 
displayed from the sammit of the works. 
moment of triumph, was hurled into the air by the explosion of a previously- 
prepared mine ; and Kiuprili, dismayed at this last failure, drew off his troops), 
to their lines, where they lay inactive, till the inundation of the camp by the), 
winter rains compelled them to withdraw to a greater distance. 

Great was the rejoicing throughout Europe at the tidings that the pride of the 
Ottoman battle had once more been driven back discomfited, for the best and 
bravest of nearly every nation in Christendom were now to be found in the ranks 
of the defenders :+ and great, on the other hand, was the perplexity of the divan, 
and the chagrin of the Turkish population, at the apparently endless duration of 
an enterprise, a speedy and glorious termination of which had been expected 
from the presence of the vizir. The sultan even dispatched a confidential agent 
to the seat of war, to cxamine personally into the state of affairs ; and finding 
from his report that the army was reduced, by the swofd and the ravages of di-|| 
sease, to half its original effective strength, he issued peremptory firmans to the), 
pashas for their contingents ; and even announced his intention of repairing in), 
person to Crete, to share the perilsand glories of the holy war. Kaiuprili, mean- 
while, was indefatigable in his exertions to reorganize his army, and restore his) 
artillery to efficiency, even casting new guns to fit the Venetian bullets, 30,000) 
of which are said to have been picked up in the Turkish lines during the pre-) 
ceding campaign! A strict blockade was kept up on the city, while the Vene- 
tian cruisers, and the Papal galleys under Rospigliosi, the nephew of Pope, 
Clement IX., were equally vigilant in preventing supplies from reaching the be- 
siegers by sea; and various maritime encounters took place, generally to the 
advantage of the flag of St. Mark. The unworthy jealousy! entertained by 
Morosim of Di Villa, led, however, early in the spring of 1668, to the withdrawal 
of that gallant soldier from his command, in which he was succeeded by the 
Marquis Montbrun St. Andre, a French volunteer, mferior neither m valour nor 
diligence to his predecessor. 

It was not till the beginning of June that the vizir recommenced active opera- 
tions against Candia; but the plan of attack was now changed. In order to 
command the narrow entrance of the harbour,|| and so cut off the constant re- 
inforcements which reached the besieged by sea, the principal batteries were 
directed against the bastion of Sabionera, (called by the Turks the Kizz/-Tadi- 
yah, or Red Fort,) at the seaward extremity of the works on one side, and 
against that of St. Andrew on the other; but the events of the siege during 
this year nt nothing to distinguish them from the endless succession of 


mines, sorties, assaults, and countermines, which had marked the campaign of | 


last year. The Venetian commanders at length, seeing the Turks preparing to 
pass the winter in their trenches, and sensible that (concentrated as the forces 
of the two contending powers were now for the attack and defence of a single!) 
fortress) they must eventually be overwhelmed by the ponderous strength of) | 
the Ottoman empire, once more made overtures for peace, offering an annual), 
tripute for Candia, and the cession of the rest of the island to the Porte ; but! 
the vizir sternly rejected the proffered compromise ; and his reply to the envoy, 
Molino—* The Sultan is not a merchant, nor does he need money—he has but 
one word, and that is—Candia,”” showed that the long dispute could only be de- || 
cided by the sword. Elated by the hope of speedy tnumph, the ‘Turks now ran) 
their approaches so close to the bastion of St. Andrew, which was held by the, 
Maltese knights and militia, that the muzzles of the muskets almost touched). 
each other; and the vizir wrote tu the Sultan, that they had only three yards 
more of nd to win, when, at this critical moment, the spirits of the besieged 
were revived by the arrival, early in Deceinber, of the Due de la Feuillade and 
the Count de St. Pol, with a lant band of 600 volunteers, many of them 
of the best families of Frauce. But the boiling valour of these fiery youths 
was equally difficult to restrain or direct ; and, atter losing two-thirds of their 
number in desperate, but irregular, sallies against the Turkish lines, the survi- 


* These were, the Sabionera, covered by the detached fort of St. Demetiius, the Vettu- 
ti, Jesus, Martinengo, bethlehem, Panigra, and St. Andrew. 
t The majority of these volunteers were supplied by the fiery noblesse of France, amon 

whom the crusading spirit of their ancestors seems to have been 1evived at this periodg 
| 


At the battle of St. Gotha:d,a considerable body of French anxiliaries was preset, under 
the Duc de la Feuillade, (whose name was travestied by the Turks into Fouladi, man of 
steel ;) and his subsequent expedition to Candia, as well as the more formidable armament 
under Noailles, seem to have received the direct sanction of Louis XIV. Yet the old 
treaties between France and the Porte were still in force ; so that it was not without some 
reason that Kiuprili replied, a few years later, to the Marquis de Nointel’s professions of 
amity on the part of France, ‘I know that the French are our friends, but | always happen 
to find them ia the ranks of our enemics '” 

t Villa is said to have produced before the senate of Vonice a letter from Morosini to 
the vizir, offering to betray him into the hands of the Turks. 

| The harbour of Candia (now almost choked up) was at all times so small, and with 
so little depth of water, as to afford shelter only to galleys, the station of the larger ves- 
sels being at the isle of Standia, at some leagues’ distance. 


But this valiant forlorn hope, in the 


| 


from the walls ; and the vizir, standin 


} 


Rodosto, the sandjak-sheere/. 
|war against the infidels. 
of prophecy, three years only before the battle of Vienna, “ expired the action 


vors of this piece of knight-errantry re-embarked for Christendom in January, 
leaving the heads of their fallen comrades ranged on pikes before the tent of 
Kiuprt. A stancher reinforcement was received in the spring of 1669, by the 
jarrival of 3000 Lunenburghers, whose commander, Count Waldeck, fell a few 
days after, in repulsing an assault on the breach of St. Andrew, as did also the 
former governor, Di Villa, whose thirst for glory had brought him back, as ge- 
neral of the Papal auxiliaries, to the scene of peril. 
| These repeated reinforcements, joined to the knowledge that the Pope was 
exerting himself to unite all the princes of Christendom in a league for the re- 
‘lief of their hardly-beset brethren, still encouraged the heroic defenders of Can- 
\dia, though the Turks had by this time carried their mines at several points 
iwithin the bastions and exterior defences, and compelled the garrison to shelter 
‘themselves behind an inner rampart, constructed during the winter in anticipa- 
jtion of this extremity :—* So that, in effect,’’ says Rycaut, “ this most impreg- 
inable fort of the world was forced and taken by the spade and shovel, and by a 
jcrew of unarmed labourers, who understood nothing more than the plough and 
lharrow.” ‘The promised succours, however, were now at hand) On the 22nd 
of June, a French fleet appeared off the port, having on board 7000 of the 
ifower of the French troops and nobility, who were commanded by the Dukes 
ide Noailles and Beaufort, and comprised in their ranks several princes of the 
sovereign houses of Lorrain and Bouillon, the Marshals Colbert and De la Mot- 
te-Fenelon, the Count of St. Pol, and many other nauies of the noblest and 
\bravest in France, who had crowded to embark as volunteers in this new and 
glorious crusade. ‘These gallant auxiliaries landed amidst acclamations of the 
Wemninen; and, on the night of the 27th, a general sortie was made, in 
jorder to raise the siege by driving the Turks from their trenches. The 
\janissaries were driven from their works by the impetuous onset of the 
lassailants ; but, in the tumult of the fight, a large powder-magazine, be 
tween the Sabionera and Fort St. Demetrius, which had been occupied by 
ithe French, was accidentally blown up. The Duke de Beaufort, and many 
others, perished in the explosion, or were burried under the ruins; and the 
jsurvivors, panic-stricken at the catastrophe, were driven within the walls 
jwith terrible slaughter by the Turks, who rallied and returned to the charge. 
‘The usual hideous trophies of Ottoman triumph—the heads of the slain, were 
‘laid at the feet of the vizir ; but the body of the Duc de Beaufort, though 
anxiously sought for at the prayer of his comrades, who offered, through a flag 
of truce, to redeein it at its weight in gold, could never be discovered. 

This dreadful blow not only threw a fatal gloom over the ardour of the French, 


| 


jbut gave rise to an altercation between Moros ni and De Nouilles, each of whom 


threw on the other the blame of the failure; ull, after a month thus gn al 


ibly spent, the French commander re-embarked his trooys and sailed for Toulon, 


|August 31, leaving the town to its fate. The Maltese and Papal galleys de- 
jparted in his company ;—*‘ for thus did these accursed swine of Nazarenes”’ 
(says the Turkish histonographer, Rashid) “ withdraw trom the doom of hell, 
jwhich awaited them at the hands of the Faithful.” The condition of the remain- 
ing defenders, thus deserted by their allies, and separated from the Turks only 
by breastworks hastily thrown up ii the interior of the town, was now utterly 
hopeless, as not more than 3600 men remained fit for duty, while the loss in 
slam and disabled averaged more thana hundred a-day. In these desperate 
circumstances, a council of war was summoned by Morosini, to consider whether 
it might not even yet be practicable to avoid the ignominy of a surrender, by 
jevacuating the town, and escaping, with the inhabitants, by sea. Their deli- 
berations were hastened by a furious assault from the Turks, who were impatient 
to seize their prey ; and, though the enemy were repulsed for the time by the 
remains of the Lunenburghers, two officers were eventual y dispatched to the 
vizir's head-quarters, to announce the submission of the garrison, and arrange 
the terms of capitulation. They were courteously received by Kiuprili, who ap- 
(pointed an officer of his own household, with Panayoti, the dragoman of the 

orte, to confer with them ; and the articles were settled without much diffi- 
jculty. Peace was concluded between the Porte and the Republic. Candia 
and the whole of Crete was ceded to the Sultan, with the exception of the har- 
bours of Grabusa, Suda, and Spinalongo, which the Venetians were allowed ta 
retain for purposes of commerce ; the garrison and inhabitants of Candia were 
jto embark with their arms, baggage, and a certain proportion of artillery, and the 
|Ottomans were not to enter the town till the embarkation was completed. These 
jconditions were scrupulously observed by the victors ; till the 27th of September, 
\the evacuation being effected, the standard of the cross was at length lowered 
ov the breach of the St. Andrew’s bas- 
ition, (thence called by the Turks the Fort of Surrender,) in the midst of a crowd 
of —— generals, received the keys of the city in a silver basin. A bedy 
of Turkish troops immediately entered by the breaches, and mounted guard on 
the principal posts ; but it was not till the 4th of October that the vizir made his 
‘triumphant entry at the head of his army, (now reduced to about 15,000 regu- 
lar trvops, and 11,000 pioneers, and irregulars,) and proceeded, bearing in ea 
hand the sacred standard of the Prophet, to the cathedral, which was purified 
from the dead bodies interred within its walls, and re-consecrated as a mosque. 
All the other churches underwent the same transformation, with the exception 
of two which Panayoti purchased for the use of the Greeks ; for so completely 
was the town deserted, that there remained only, in the words of an anonymous 
eyewitness, “two Greeks, three Jews, and cight other strangers, whom the vizir 
would also have suffered to depart ; but they chose rather to change their reli- 
gion than their quarters.” 


Thus ended this famous siege, the longest, and one of the most memorable, 
recorded in history. During its continuance, the Venetians and their allies lost 
30,000 men, and the Turks more than 100,000 ; fifty-six assaults were made 
on the town above ground, and the same number through the mines ; and nearly 
an equal number of sorties was made by the garrison. 460 mines were spru 
by the Turks, and no less than 1172 by the Venetians ; and the quantity of 
missiles hurled into the town exceeded all calculation. ‘The fortifications were, 
however, speedily repaired by the care of Kiuprili, who remained in the island 
nine months afterthe surrender, employed in the final organization of this new 
‘province, which was divided into the three pashaliks of Canea, Retimo, and 
Candia—the last being the residence of the beglerbeg, or supreme pasha. The 
arrangements being at me completed, he quitted Candia for Constantinople, 
whither the capitan-pasha had preceded him with the fleet; and, on the 3d of 
July 1670, he replaced in the hands of the Sultan, in his hunting-camp near 
which had been committed to his charge for the 
* In this manner,” says Rycaut, writing not in a spirit 


f the year, fortunate in its success to the Turks; for though they gained but 
thirty acres of land, with the expense inestimable of blood and treasure, yet the 
glory and fame which attended it, being the consummation of twenty-five years’ 
war, and the theatre where the whole world were spectators, was of greater 
value to the Turks than any other consideration, may with time prove a 


place of advantage to the fursher increase of their western empire, unless God 
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Almighty, by his mercy and providence, give a stop to the progress of this grand 
oppressor.”* 


THE NINETY-NINE GOOD TURNS. 
BY LAMAN BLANCHARD. 
Blessed are they who have favours to bestow, for they shall be shined of 


no man !” 

Thus spoke my cynical friend the other day, when he had just vainly sought 
an audience of some great personage, who, besieged with suppliants, was un- 
approachable accordingly. 

My cynical friend knew little of mankind. People who have favours to he- 
stow will always be shunned by two classes, By those, first—who, out of a 
false pride and an enormous self-conceit, regard every acceptance of a favour 
as a compromise of independence ; and who associate the instinct of gratitnde 
for kindness rendered, with a degrading admission of inferiority. Next by 
those, who having been laden with bounties and services, freely bestowed, on 
ninety-nine occasions, are refused the expected and customary boon upon the 
hundredth. 

As the malignsnt nature can never forgive the innocent being it has injured, 
so the ungrateful nature cannot forgive the generous man who has served it. 
Strange, that among the inconsistencies of which we are made up, one so gross 
as ingratitude should be found ; seeing that the grateful fecling implies, not a 
sense of inferiority, but the conviction that somebody has thought us worthy of 
sympathy, and entitled by desert to kindness. 

Not less strangely inconsistent is it, that one who is thankful in his heart for 
a single service, should be ungrateful for a long-conunued series. Such, too 
frequently, is he who fails to obtain the hundredth favour. 

Shew him, at the outset of your acquaintance, a little courtesy—otler him 
your opera glass or your snufl-bux—write him what is called a civil note when 
there is no absolute necessity for doing so, and he will trumpet your praises as 
one of the most gracious of mankind. Proceed from small civilities to essen- 
tial benefits ; heap favour upon favour on him ; go out of your way to evince 
an anxiety for the promotion of his interests, the gratification of his desires ; 
extend your disinterested kindness from himself to his family ; get an appoint- 


ment for his eldest boy, and reconcile a high family to a ma ch with his daugh- | 


ter ; invent a new hair-dye expressly to accommodate his wife, and lose 
guinea a night to him at whist, the whole season round; bind him more and 
more tightly in obligations to you, and hear him proclaim you, nine times a day 
for nine years, the best friend he ever had in the world—the most generous of 
mortals, the noblest of benefactors ; and then, atthe very moment when he is 
your own for ever, only just refuse to lend him your gun, or your horse—or tell 
him that you could not think of writing to the Review to solicit a puff of his 
new pamphlet—that’s all ! 

How, m such a case, will the grateful fellow, to whom you have rendered the 
ninety nine good turns, turn round upon you! He will teach you, in no time, 


a curious lesson—that it takes years to confer obligations, but only moments to) 7 oy 


forgetthem. Why, he will undertake to forget, on the very spot, all that 
you have done for him—all that he has said of you. He will, at the shortest 
notice, recullect nothing concerning you but your refusal to oblige him in the 
very trifling matcer wherein he had calculated upon your assistance. 

You dragged him out of the river once, saving his life at the risk of your 
own ; you lent him a thousand pounds ; you introduced him to all the connex- 
ions in which be finds the best charms of society. Does he remember one of 
these little incidents! No; he only recollects that you yesterday refused to 
buy a share or two in the crazy speculation he was so rashly concerned in. 

You snatched him out of a gambler’s net, just in time to save him from 
ruin ; you chivalrously upheld him when he was traduced, and effected his ad 
mission into the club, when an extra blackball would have had a damaging ef- 
fect upon his reputation. Does he :ow bear these little services vividly in his 
mind? No; he only bears inmind that you positively declined to take his 
three gawky nieces to the opera, and distinctly refused to ask that most in- 
veterate of bores, his wife’s brother, to stay a fortnight with you in the coun- 


try. 

You have all but fed and clothed him from infancy—does he, all on a sud- 
den, forget this slight obligation’? Yes, utterly ;—you have had a dinner-par- 
ty that did not include him. 

And what tone does he adopt now, when he speaks of the ‘‘ most generous of 
men,” of the * best friend he ever had in the world?” Oh, the tone of an 
injured man, to be sure—of a man slow to resent, relnctant to speak ont, bu 

deeply injured! “Ab! my dear madam,” he remarks to Mrs. Blab, “1 
thought as you do once; I would have staked my honour on that man’s 
friendship and liberality ; but the mean mind, you know, will betray itself. 
Only think of his refusing to give young Scamp (a relation of mine by mar- 
riage,) who wants a few suits of clothes, such a simple thing as an introduc-| 
tion to his tailor!’ **Sbame !” cries Mrs. Blab, on the part of the whole 
town : * this to you, too, who have been such a friend to him—who have ever 
spoken of him so highly—to whom he is under so many obligations !”” 

The receiver of the ninety-nine good turns is not ungrateful at an earlier 
stage of the obligation. Husgratitude never breaks down until it is past the 
point where the demand tor; it 1s higher than ever. 

He has been so long accustomed to receive favours, that a temporary stop- 
page stuns him ; and he recovers his senses only to feel that he has been cru- 
elly ill-treated. Hitherto, to ask has been to have ; the denial, therefore, seems 
so strange, so wanton, so unprovoked, that it cancels the recollection of every 
debt, and tums honey into gall. 

When we hear one, with malice and disappointment breathing in every word, 
imputing to an abeert person every disobliging quality, it is not unchariteble 
to surmise that the absentee had done him many good turns and then stopped. 
When we have listened a long hour to a fierce railer, who, having fastened| 
his teeth on the character of an old acquaintance, tears it to tatters—who is 
ready to swear that no particle of kindliness or generosity lurks within the 
man—who rates him as the impersonation of all meanness and covetousness 
—it isnot always unfair to ask, ‘* How long is it since you first began to 
borrow of him? and on what day this week did he decline to lend you the 

inea 

Whenever I find any one unusually bitter and boisterous in his denuncia- 
tions of “man's inhumanity to man,” exhibited in a case of personal expe- 
rience, the declaimer appearing as the victim, I am apt enough to think, 
“ Now, here is a gentleman who wanted the hundredth good turn, but could 
not get it.” 

It behoves us surely to take care, when we censure another as incapable of 
rendering a single service, that we do not mean the hundredth. Many honest 


lof countless benefits received. There is, it must be owned, something exae- 
perating in this sadden turning-off at the hundredth turn. One is uneasy at 
| feceiving ninety-nine obligations and a point-blank denial. Custom has be- 
‘come our second nature, and a repulse seems awrong. We feel that onr he- 
| nefactor ought to have no will in the matter—that he has a right to comply with 
our.modest little application to give a large party expressly to please a few 
!particalar friends of ours whom fe is to Now-compliance dashes us down 
from the high ladder, when we have attained the last stave but one. Just at 
the top of the steep ascent, we alip and roll to the bottom when we least dream 
of it. We had made sure, and feel sore. Et tu, Brute, we ery. The well 
that was always brim-full—to find not a drop in it at last! The tree that 


dropped its ripe fruits for us as we approached, to be barren suddenly |! Why, 


the well that was always empty, the tree that never bore at all, are taken into 
favour in preference. There is forgiveness for the man who refused at first 
to stir a foot in or cause, and kept his word ; bat there is none for him who, 
having walked a thousand miles to serve us, now declines to move aninch at 
the bidding of ourcaprice. Our self-love is wounded by the discovery that 
we cannot dictate to him ; and with pride hort, we inconsisteatly humble our- 
selves to the dust-—degraded by the disavowal of obligations we can no longer 
command. 
| Even when the spirit of exaction, defeated after many victories, expresses 
its sense of disappointment in a milder and less revengeful form, it still fails not 
‘to draw a distinction between the gne who was never obliging, and the one 
\who was always obliging till now, to the prejudice of the last. A favour is 
‘received from an unexpected quarter :—** This,” we cry, “is most kind, most 
lgenerous, most noble ; he never did me a good turn before.” A favour is with- 
iheld in a quarter where it was anticipated :—“ This,” we cry, “is unkind to 
ithe last degree, most unworthy, most pitiful; Ae never hesitated to render me a 
|kindness before.’ Non-desert in the one case makes the single good deed 
lustrious ; desert in the other gives to the solitary refusal the blackness of an 
jirreparable injury. 

© man can be perfectly sure that he has not within him the seeds of an un- 
gratefal scoundrel, until he has been refused the hundredth goodturn. Jf true 
there, he is @ true man. 


THE STORM, AND OTHER POEMS. 


By F.Bexxocn. Pp.136. London, Smith ; Edinburgh, Tait ; Dumfries, Sinclair. 


These poems are writtenby one of “auld Scotlands sons of ;” and 
worthy they are of the vales which Burns has filled with the echoes of immor- 
‘tal poetry, and the mountains which Scott has for ever hallowed by the splendid 
creations of his life-giving imagination. ‘There are thoughts and feelings about 
this little volume which find their way at once to the heart, and proclaim that 
they are pure emanations of nature, the honest outpourings of simple truth. 
There is also an epigrammatic finish about many of the verses, which remind 
us of the closely piled thoughts and terse sentences in Montgomery’s Common 
—a poem which, a few years ago, did honour to the pages of the Quarterly 
Review, in which it was quoted. Witness the manner in which the following 
natural incident is treated. . The friend, whose absence the poet “ sweetly de- 
ploreth,” had carved his name upon a tree ; years elapse—the poet visits the 
spot alone—the tree is there, the friend dead, and the name—gone : 


this elm, asapling then, 
ut now a stately tree, 
His name was carved : where is it now ! 
No trace of it I see! 


Grave lesson here for all who woo 
* Ambition, power, or fame ; 
The name hath long outlived the man— 
The tree outlived the name ?”’ 


The book contains specimens of almost every variety of poetry. Here are four 
lines which shew the author’s power of description, and four such lines as have 
rarely been excelled—the subject is sunset : 


‘“« The sun was sinking in the glowing west, 
The yellow clouds were floating on the air, 
Like ships of gold upon an amber sea, 
Freighted with spirits blest, sailing to heaven,” 


The last two lines are gems, drops of pure gold, and well worthy of a place 
beside Byron's bespang: ed isles of light.” 

And now for an exquisite little song—so true, so simple, and so full of genuine 
jfeeling and natural beauty, that it would not dishonour the name of hres, if 
the bold signature of the immortal ploughman were affixed to it. 


Margaret. 
The moon is shining, Margaret, 
Serenely bright above, 
And, like my dearest Margaret, 
Her every look is love ! 
The trees are waving, Margaret, 
And balmy is the air : 
Where flowers are breathing, Margzret, 
Come, let us wander there ! 


The gentle river, Margaret, 
Is murmuring low and deep ; 

Tis Nature’s music, Margaret, 
Singing the world to sleep. 

Its winding way, my Margaret, 
You ever loved to see ; 

Come, come, my own dear Margaret, 
And wander there with me ! 


How proud am I, sweet Margaret, 
Thus wandering by thy side! 
‘Tis bliss to know, my t, 
_ ‘Thou soon wilt be my bride ! 
Yes! there’s a hand, dear Margaret, 
A heart it gives to thee ; 
When Heaven is false, my Margaret, 
Then I will faithless be !” 
We could fill two or three pages with such snatches as the above, and still 
leave the numberless beauties of this unpretending little volume. untouched. 
But we must find room for Mr. Bennoch’s brief description of the four seasons, 


natures, that would blush to be deficient in the acknowleagment of kindness, 
have beer. precipitated, by an unexpected refusal, into a total unconsciousne 


leave our readers to banquet'on the the book itself, certain that it will not — 
be long out of the hands of every lovet of true poetry. nal ad 
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“ Spring. 

The Spring had come with gentle showers, 
And herbs, and plants, and trees, and flowers, 
Sprang into life as south winds blew 
Soft on their bursting pulps, and dew 
Moisten’d their lips, whilst one by one 
They opened their buds to the morning sun, 
Inhaling with pleasure the genial glow 
Of his golden beams ; for they seem’d to know 
That their beautiful bloom from his light must flow. 
As his rays on their bosoms danced awhile, 
You might hear them grow as you saw them smile ; 
The humblest flower with its crimson streak 
Display’d by the blush of its velvet cheek, 
How deeply it felt, though it could not speak !”’ 

“* Summer. 
‘The Summer came with the summer's joy, 
As merry at heart as a laughing boy 
As he runs, and bounds, and laughs, and sings, 
Till the joyous tear in his bright eye springs ; 
On came she bounding in sunshine and rain. 
Dancing in music o’er mountain and plain ; 
Blithe was her life, led in greenwoods and bowers, 
Sweet was the music she drew from the flowers, 
As she hung them and swung them on bending trees, 
Homes for the insects and food for the bees ; 
Their petals were nourish’d with sunlight and dew 
Till her love was return’d in the odours they threw ; 
She bath’d all their lips on the fading of light, 
And tenderly folded them up for the night, 
Fond watch o’er their pillows untiring she kept, 
And kisses gave all till they slumber'd and slept.” 

“ Autumn. 
But Summer was robb’d of her garmen!s so green 
When sunny-brow'd Autumn arose on the scene ; 


Che Ang 


Ripe was his ruddy face, firm was his tread, 

His mantle was purple, and yellow, and red, 

And brown; and the locks on his lofty brow 

In richness and beauty were seen to grow 

Like the yellowing cars of the ripenimg corn 

Wav'd by the breath of the joyous morn. 

Those locks in their glory were fair to see 

As the sunny waves of a golden sea. 

He stretch’d out his arms and shook his head, 

Till the luscious fruits of the year were spread.” 
Winter. 

The spirit of Winter arose on the air, 

With shivering limbs all naked and bare ! 

Born in the depths of an Iceland cave, 


He slumber’d a season, and then came forth ; 
His steeds were the bitterest winds of the north ; 
A frozen cloud was his whirling car ; 

Darkness and Fear were his heralds of war; 

His icicle-tecth did rattle and shake 

Like a hurtling stone on a frozen lake, 

Or the clattering bones of a gibbeted form, 

That is driven about by the merciless storm ; 
His long skinny arms he way’d in the breeze, 
And stripp’d of their verdure the plants and the trecs, 
Wherever he snorted, his withering breath 

All delicate beings crumbled im death ‘”’ 

We boldly prophesy that the author who gave utterance to such thoughts as 
these (rugged as some of them occasionally are m versification) will eventually 
send his name “ ringing through all time.” 
or, more poetically, can no more hide itself than a primrose half concealed under 
its winter garment of moss. Fame will ere long enrol the name of Francis 
Bennoch. 


Cradled and nursed on a stormy wave, of “* 


PUNCH’S LETTERS TO HIS SON. 
By Douglas Jerrold. With 24 Illustrations by Kenney Meadows. Pp. 164. 
London, Orr & Co. 

This extremely clever parody and satire on Lord Chesterfield’s Letters has 
been collected in a neat volume, after contributing to the abundant and varying 
humours of Punch. ‘The finale, however, we believe, did not appear in that 
popular periodical ; and, as it contains the cream of the whole, in the applica- 


tion of the result to the morals inculeated, we transfer it to our page in uur 


of the author’s talent. 

“Well, my son, 1 now approach the end of my labours. Reflecting upon 
what I have written, I feel that I may in a double sense call myself your father. 
You are not merely the offspring of my loins ; but I trust I may say, I have be- 
gotten your mind. Yes_ I have thrice scratched my head, and feel that I have 
nothing more to say to you. I have now merely to contemplate—with that de- 
licious self-complacency which plays the divinest music on a man’s heart-strin 
—the beauty and excelling utility of the labour undertaken by my parental love. 
I have now only to lean back in my easy chair, and, twirling my thumbs, see 


with dreaming eyes, my beloved child playing a most prosperous part in this 


eventful world. Let others call it a vale of tears, you, my son, will walk 
through it with a continual chuckle. 
daily bread ; you, my son, will have ‘ your teeth white with milk, and your eyes 
red with wine.’ Let others look with longing glance at pauper sixpences, you 
—for you have taken your father’s counse|—will know where to lay your hand 
upon ingots. Consider, my son, what gratitude you owe to destiny for maki 

you what you are. Youare the sonof Punch. You might have been the child 
of a lord chancellor. 
lions of others. Had you been born to tinest cambric and Brussels lace, you 
had never been taught the beautiful truths of life, which it has been my pater- 
nal care to tattoo iu your adolescent mind. The sonof Punch! Consider, 


my child, the many, many million chances you had against your being this,||endeavoured to disengage the corpse 


and be grateful for your exceeding felicity. Mr. William Wordsworth says, 
‘ Our birth is but a sleep and a forgetting ; 
The soul that rises with us, our life's star, 
_ Hath had elsewhere its setting, — 
And cometh from afar.’ 


Such a muse cannot long slumber ;| 


Let others groan over the uncertainty of 


From your cradle you inherited a wisdom denied to mil- 


||Now, for a moment, adopting this tical conceit, imagine the millions of souls 
about to be despatched to this ons igs a sort of penal settlement, an uncom- 
‘\fortable half-way house, on the road to immortal fields of asphodel. Have you 
‘seen whole clouds of swallows congregating on the sea-shore for their myste- 
rious flight to—where, still remains a mystery! This multitudinous fluttering 
\lof wings can give you but the poorest idea of the gathering of human souls, 
‘bound to earth, and ‘trailing clouds of glory’ from the house they are about to 
‘leave. Your finite apprehension cannot grasp the marvel in its entirety ; yet 
it may do something. You see the myriads of winged souls—you hear their 
fluttering ; you see that they are like one another, as swallow is like to swal- 
‘low ; theirchirp is in the same key ; no soul asserts a dignity over its fellow- 
voyager; each has the same length of wing, the same hue of feather. These 
jare souls not yet provided with lodgings ; they are souls, so to speak, in the 
jabstract. Well, swoop they come down on earth, and, like the swallows I have 
jspoken of, take their residence in clay! Alas and alas! poor souls! Some 
are doomed to coal-pits, some to arsenic mines, some dig in misery and dark- 
||ness, some toil and toil, and hunger and hunger ; and every day is but the 
| wretched repetition of the past. And yet with all this certain evil grinding 
‘land crushing of thousands, how few among them would consent to draw their 
|lotagain, if destiny were to hold forth her human lucky-bag, to give another 
‘chance! ‘No, no,’ says the Hottentot, with a proud downward look at his 
girdle of sheep’s gut—* no, no; I don’t draw again ; for who knows, I might 
‘come up a Dutch boor.’ * No lucky-bag for me,’ cries the Esquimaux ; ‘] 
_|might lose my delicious whale-blubber, and, turning up an Englishman, be 
||doomed to beef and porter.’ ‘Much obliged to you,’ says the poor idiot 
iwith a goitre at his throat as big as a football,—* | hear there are such folks as 
'Patagonians ; straight-limbed fellows, seven feet high : no lucky-bag for me— 
I might be one of them.’ Ifsuch, then, be the contentment of the great mass 
‘of the suffering world, how prodigious should be your felicity to know that you 
are the son of Panch !—to feel that you hold a position, the proudest, the no- 
blest, —the— 
* + * * 
‘If the reader be a father, surely, surely he will sympathise with my feelings. 
[had not heard from my son fora longtime. I was thinking of him, when I 
\\was startled by the knock of the postman. 1 know not how it was, but the 
‘ismitten iron sent a chill through my heart, and the goose-quill fell from my 
‘fingers. Our landlady—we were then in lodgings—brought me up a letter. 
'\My wife was happily from home ; called to assist at a neighbour's labour. I 
immediately recognised the handwriting of my son ; and with trembling fingers 
'|broke the wafer. I give the contents :— 
. ‘ Condemned Cell, Newgate. 
|| “ ‘Honoured Parent,—I have to the best of my abilities followed the advice 
|!sent to me from time to time in your letters. You will, therefore, as the ordi- 
|\nary says, not be surprised to find I write from this place. It is a case of 
Your son, 
Puncn, Tue Youncer.’ 

“*P. S. You will find that, in spite of my misfortunes, I have the credit of 
‘jmy family still at heart. I shall therefore be hanged as John Jones.’ 
** My heroic boy kept his word ; and until this very hour, his mother is igno- 
jrant of his fate, believing him to be at this moment ambassador at the court 


‘imutton, and I am to be hanged on Monday. 


To this home-thrust we shall add nothing, but only repeat that the Letters 
and the catastrophe do credit to the versatile abilities of Douglas Jerrold. 


A MIDNIGHT STORY. 


BY MISS SKELTON. 
|| It wae nearly twelve o'clock, and bright moonlight, 9s I rode across the com- 
mon, in the direc:ien of my father’s house ; I had been dining wi h Sir Gre 
Mallet, in the neighbouring of W had somewhat 
usoe! time of returning home, and, anxious to reach ut #s quickly es possible, 
'| nd knowing my roed well, I took shortest cut ecross the moor; this was a 
vridle- path, leading directly under the gibbet where the murderer hung in chains. 
|| The bones were those of oue who had once been in a respectable hne of life, 
heving, for many years, tenented a farm on my father’s estate ; he had, however, 
fallen into wild courses, and in the year “45 had suddenly disappesred, it was 
supposed, to join the Pretencer. Nur was he sgain heerJ of, oniil a murder, 
accompanied with robbery, having taken place on the highway «djoining the 
common, s rict search was made for the criminal, who wes discoverea lurking in 
the suburbs of W—— : the watch and purse of the murdered gentioman were 
found in his possession ; he was tried, condemned, and execued. 

Before his execu‘ion, he discovered himself 1o be our late tenant, and re- 
ceived permission to send for his only brother (my father's s eward), and bid 
nim farewell. 

Our steward was a strange character, though much respected and beloved by 
my father. He had long been suspected of an attachment to the losing cause. 
He and his brother were the lest of an old and respectable family, the members 
of which had los: their substence during the civil wars, by their loyalry to the 
house of Stuart. He was of a gloomy, reserved turn of mind—singularly hand- 
some in face, and almost gigantic in siaiure—but he wanted urbanity of manner 
and goodness of expression. 

Notwithstanding the guilt of his brother and the rumours of his own con- 
nexion with the rebels, my fether continued to retain him in his service, and to 
entrust him implicitly wih all his affairs. 

About a month after the execution, oug s'eward died-——some said, by his own 
hand ; bat my father would not allow of this interpretation, and gave out that 
nis desth was the resul: of an apoplectic fit. All J know upon the subject is, 
that going one evening into the room where the corpse was laid, during the ab- 
jsence of the watcher | raised the napkin from the face, and saw, that though 
the features still retained their beauty of outline and pride of expression, 
complexion, na‘urally dark, had become quite black in colour. . . . .« 

rode ata sharp pace, but as I neared the gibbet, 1 heard footsteps behind 
me, and just as | came beneath it, a tall man strode to my side, and laid his 
hand upon my bridie. 

“ You have ridden fast!" he said; “but I think I am in time.” My horse 
stopped instantly, trembling in every limb ; I urged with whip and spur, but 
nothing would induce him to pass the gibbet ; the man had taken his hend from 
the rem the moment the horse ceased 1o move. He carried across his shoulder 
a staff, to the end of which was attached an iron hook ; with this instrament he 
from the gibbet. My blood froze in my 
jveins as | reeognised the bold profile and black complexion of my father’s late 
seward. ‘You need not your horse—I have need of him to night ;” and 

s he spuke, the body fell from the tree ; he received it, chains and all, in his 
arms! “ Dismount!” he said. 


“ Dismount!—never!” And I raised my heavy riding-whip, and struck with 
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all my force at the black face of the steward ; the bom paar through air, and| 
fell harmlessly upon the chains round the felon, and J, deprived of sense by 
some invisible power, fell forwards from my sed ‘le. 

When | recovered myself, it was broad daylight; I was lying beneath the 
gibbet, the corpse swung slowly in the wind above my head, but my horse was) 
gone. T arose, aod walked quickly home. As I reached the gates, I met two, 
of my father’s servants, coming in search of me: they had found my horse 
fastened to the stable-door, and bearing marks of having been hard ridden. 

In answer to their inquiries, | made some excuse of his having stumbled and 

thrown me, and that I hyd been stunned by the fall. Charging them not to 
mention the circumstance to my father, I entered the hall. I told my s'ory to) 
none of my family ; but immediately after breakfast, 1 proceeded to Chester 
House, to inform my friend, George Chester, of the even:s of the preceding! 
night. 
Mais Chester was as brave, as handsome, as gallant, and as true a friend, 
as ever trod this earth. We were sworn brothers in love, and hoped soon to be’ 
brothers by the nearest and dearest ties ; for George was already engaged to 
my beautiful sister Rebecca, and I was paying assiduous court to the gentle 
Mary Ches er. 

George laughed hearily at my story. ‘Come, come, Tom, you heve been’ 
dreaming : confess you were a little eleva'ed by Sir Gregory's claret, and would 
fain make some creditable excuse for your tumble from Brown Robin.” 

“George,” I said, * you love a jest ; but this is none. Will you ride with! 
me to-morrow nivht, at the same hour, and in the same direction ?”’ 

** That will I, most valiant Tom,” laughed George ; “and if this black man 
be civil, I will ask him to supper.” 

“ George,” said J, solemnly, “ you will not laugh in this way at this time 
to-morrow.” 

This redoubled his m'rth: however, he promised to keep my adventure 
secret. We agreed to dine together at the neighbouring town, and to pass 
across the moor in the same direction, and at the same heur, as | had done the 
night previous. 

Accordingly, twelve o'clock found us turning from the highway on to the 
path over the common : before doing so, we looked se*rchingly in every direc-| 
tion, but saw signs of nothing living; yet we had not been upon the moor one: 
minute, when, on again looking back, we perceived a tall black figure fullowing' 
us, his shoulder a long staff. 

“There he is, George, with the identical hook !” 

“There surely is some one, Tom! Now let us give him some exercise ;” 
and we put spurs to our horses. 

Five minutes at a hand-gallop brought us to the gibbet ; but the black man 
was there as soon, and laying his hand on Chester's rein, he said,—** You ride 
hard, gentlemen ! but I think I am in time.” 

** We ride apace, old boy ; bu’ you fly” 

“Mr Chester, [ shall want your horse,” said the man, as he commenced the 
work of hooking down the corpse. 

George laughed scornfully. ** Shall J walk, that you may ride ?” 

“ Nay, then, ride also, if you will!" And the man, as he said these words, 
strove tolift the body (which had fallen into his arms) on the horse before. 
George Chester. 

George drew his pistol. and fired right in the stewards face. My borse.| 
frightened by the report, fled across the common; in a few moments, I had 
reined him in «nd returned to the gibbet, beneath which I found my friend ex-) 
tended, senseless—'he man, the body, and the horse. were gone ! 

Some time elapsed before George recovered his consciousness ; wher he did) 
so, | could not induce him to proceed home : he would wait and see the return, 
of the body, for we doubted not it would rerurn. We paced backwerds and for. 
waids beneath the gibbet for some hours, and then seated ourselves on the) 

rass, end leaned agains‘ i's foot, keeping a sharp look-out to the right and the) 


| 


ing the field with one other rider (a stranger on a roan horse) over a break-neck 
country. 

The stranger took the shortest cuts after the hounds, and we felt bound to 
follow wherever he dared to lead. So we dashed over many a rugged bank, and 
took many a desperate leap, until at last we came to ground nearly level, but 
rising from us ina gentle slope. The stranger led, George and I rode abreast. 

We gained the summit of this gentle slope, and then we saw our danger: 
we were on the edge of a precipice, some thirty feet in height; but so sudden 
was the descent, we saw it not till too late. Over went the stranger, and as 
his figure stood for the moment clear and defined against the open sky, I saw 
the features, not to be mistaken, and the long staff in his hand. 

George leaped down the precipice. I checked my horse, but it was too late ; 
he fell over, flinging me from the saddle. As I fell, I saw George’s horse fly 
wildly away, George himself lying pale and bleeding, while the bleck hunts- 
man, the dogs, and the fox, went gallantly up the opposite ascent—I saw no 
more. When I came to my senses, they were bearing me through :ny father's 
gate, and on a litter by my side lay my friend. 

I learned afterwards that my horse was killed by the fall, that George had 
never moved after he had been first found, and that none of the field had seen 
the black huntsman, though the roan hunter had been abstracted from the stable, 
hard-ridden, and left at the gate in an almost dying state. 

Rebceca died within the year, and i: was a longtime before I was able, spite 
of the tender nursing of my gentle Mary, to stir from my couch of pain. I 
have been, as you know, a cripple all my life, but I have been happy with mv 
beloved Mary. I gave Rebecca and poor George a splendid tomb in our parish 
church. As for the felon, I procured leave to bury his body in consecrated 


ground, and the gibbet was removed. - 
DAYS AND NIGHTS OF SALMON FISHERY IN THE 
TWEED. 


BY WILLIAM SCROPE, ESQ. F.L.S. 
Mr. Scrope’s narrative style is so easy, pleasant, and life-like, that a volume 
from his pen is sure to be welcome ; but that there may be no doubt on the sub- 
ject, he always comes with a goodly company of friends, and on this occasion in- 
troduces the reader to Wilkie, Edwm and Charles Landseer, W. Simson, and 
E. Cooke, who bring with them a portfolio of capital sketches. 
Salmon fishing is a noble sport, but for the art and mystery of leistering, trol- 
ling, sunning, and burning the water, the reader must refer to the volume ; nor 


shall we concern ourselves with the natural history of the salmon, or the dis- 
putes about the parr and the smolt, and other like matters, but rest content 
with a characteristic scene or descriptive anecdote. And here, first, a few lines 
on the qualities and conditions of an angler :— 

“If lam ever so indiscreet as to utter a word about fishing, 1 am always 
asked, ‘if it does not require a great deal of patience.’ Now, these sort of in- 
terrogators are in Cimmerian darkness as to the real thing. But I tell them, 
that to be a first-rate salmon fisher requires such active properties as they 
never dreamed of in their philosophy. It demands (salmon fishing at least) 
strength of arm and endurance of fatigue, anda capability of walking in the 
sharp streams for eight or ten hours together, with perfect satisfaction to one’s 
self; and that early in the spring season, when the clean salmon first come for- 
ward. In after life, people are considerably addicted to boats, and to go about 
attended like admirals ; that is what we must all come to. But your real pro- 
fessor, who has youth on his side, should neither have boats nor boots, but be 
sufficient in himself. No delay, no hauling the boat up the stream, but in and 
out, like an otter ; even like we ourselves in the time of our prime, Fahrenheit 
being below zero. We then pitched our tent under Craigover rocks on Tweed- 
side, and slept in it, that we might go forth, rod in hand, at five o'clock each 
morning to our aqueous pastime. * * * * * Tsay then and will main- 
tain it, that a salmon fisher should be strong in the arms, or he will never be able 
to keep on thrashing for ten or twelve hours together with a rod eighteen or 


eft. We remained in ‘iis position until the first streaks of dawn, when we: 
were startled by a low neigh from my horse (whom I held by the bridle), «nd | 
slight noise of chains beh’nd ;—both rose at once—the corpse was swinging 
violently overhead, as if from the impulse of a sudden jerk. George's horse.) 
all reeking with sweat and foam, stood close behind him; but the black man! 
was nowhere to be seen ! | 

As we rode slowly home, we agreed to tell ne one of our en'erprise, and to 
pursue it on the following evening. 

In the course of the day we went secretly to a priest inthe town of W — 
a priest of the old faith,and we asked him for a charm to charm evil spiri s 
from the corpse of one who died in sin, and holy water to preserve the wa'chers, 
from the assaul' of the fiend ; we obtained what we desired, and when evening. 
fell, we proceeded to the gibbet on the common. 

We first sprinkled ourselves, our horses, and ther furniture, plentifully wich) 
the holy water ; we performed the same operation on the corpse and the gibbet, 
and in addition, George climbed the latter, and attached the chain securely to 
the neck of the felon. 

We then returne | to the town, and again, at the hour of twelve, we entered 
on the moor, and again, on looking back, we saw the black man, and again he 
overtook us, and again, laying bis hand on George's rein, he said ‘*Gen'lemen, 
you ride hard! but I think I am in time—but how is this?” for he found he 
could not check the horse. 

We drew up by the gibbet, and watched his proceedings : his face was full of 
rage ; he tried, ineffectually,tolower the corpse. It was a frightful sight ; the 
black man pushed and hooked with all his strength, the whole gibbet shook 
with his efforts, but the corpse remained immovable. 

“ Good night, old boy!” shouted Chester. “Ha! ha! ha! you have met 
your match, think.” 

The black man turned to Chester; he shook his clenched fist at him, witha 
slow, yet angry motion, and mut!cred,—*‘ We shall mect again.” 

“T am glad to hear it, old fellow ; any civility I can shew you, pray command 
If not engaged, will you sup with us to-night '—or will yeu borrow my roan 
hunter, and ride with us to cover to-morrow !”’ 

will borrow your roan hunter, but not to-morrow. Fear me not; we shall 
meet again.”” And he was gone. 

As George and I rode home, we agreed to name our adventure to no one, not 
even to our loves, and to take notes of the whole affair. 

About a month after these occurrences, we rode wogether to cover; it was 
the last day we should hunt that season. on was in high spirits, for the 
beautiful Rebecca had at last named the period for their marriage. I, too, was 
happy, for Mary had half-promised to make it a double wedding. George talked) 
about the black man. 

“ He must make haste, if he wishes to ride my roan hunter this season.”’ 

“George, George, don’t jest on that subject.” But George only laughed. 


twenty feet long, with ever anon a lusty salmon at the end of his line, pulling 
like a wild horse with the lasso about him. Now he is obliged to keep his arms 
aloft, that the line may clear the rocks,—now he must rush into the river, then 
back out with nimble pastern, always keeping asteady and proper strain of line ; 
and he must preserve his self-possession, ‘even in the very tempest and whirl- 
wind of the sport,’ when the salmon rushes like a rocket. This is not moody 
work ; it keeps a man, alive and stirring. Patience indeed! It is indispgnsa- 
ble to have a quick eye, and a ready hand : your fly, or its exact position, should 
never be lost sight of ; and you should imagine every moment of the livelong day 
that an extraordinary large salmon is coming at it. No man can do anything 
properly unless he is sanguine, and his whole heart and soul is in the business. 
* * * * ‘There is a speculation in angling that gives great zest to the sport. 
You may catch a moderate-sized fish, or a distinguished one ; or, mayhap, a 
monster of such stupendous dimensions as will render your name immortal ; 
and he may be painted, and adorn some fishing-tackle shop in London, like 
Colonel Thornton's pike, which threw Newmarket on his back as he was land- 
ing him—a lad, says the Colonel, so called from the place of his nativity. Of 
course you expect the latter phenomenon every cast. You see him im your 
mind’s eye eternally following your fly, and you are ready to strike from se- 
cond to second. It is true he does not actually come, as experience teaches. 
But what of that? he may come in an hour—in a minute—in a monent ; the 
thing is possible, and that is enough for an angler.”’ 

We hear, occasionally, of wild adventures and hair-breadth escapes from our 
fishing friends on the Namsen and in the Fiords of Norway, and on the great 
rivers of America, but it is possible, it appears, to meet with stirring incidents 
even on the Tay, when she comes flooding down from mountain and moorland. 
Thus, Mr. Serope, when about to remove his quarters to the Tweed, had to de- 


iscend the former river with his small boats to Perth :— 


“These boats were built on Tweedside for fly fishmg in small waters, and in 
warm weather were held for the fisherman by a man who waded in the water, 
lest the salmon should be scared away by the motion or appearance of the oars, 
or canting pole, as it might be. Being, therefore, of a very light and diminu- 
tive construction, they were not exactly calculated to endure the buffets of large 
and tempestuous waters : one is not apt, however, to be over nice about such 
things, and accordingly I resolved to put them tothe proof. Nor was an oppor- 


tunity long wanting. After a night of heavy rain, the Tay, which flowed 


through the park of Meikleour, rose to a fearful extent. This was exactly the 
sort of thing to suit me ; so | proposed to my fisherman, Charles Purdie, to go 
down the flood to Perth, a distance of about twelve miles by water. We did 
so; and here I insert the particulars of our voyage, as they may serve to give 
an idea of a Scottish spate. We were standing at the foot of the sloping lawn 
before my house ; and as Charlie Purdie bent his regards on the frightful vio- 
lence of the flood, I thought he did not half like to embark on it. In fact, he 
did ‘not only disapprove of the general conduct of the river, but also of the 


We had a gallant run, towards the close of which we found ourselves lead 


peculiar rocky nature of the channel in which it was its pleasure to gallop along 
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to the ocean. Moreover, he knew there was an obstruction in the river at a/{mine, which you say is three times as strong, and you feel all the better for it.’ 
place called the Linn of Campsie, about four miles below the proposed starting-||Hey, mon, I never was so taen by the face in a’ my life! I didna ken where to 


lace, where at the arrival of his little boat he did not anticipate much pleasure.||luk. ‘The deil faw me if ever he cotch me so again.” 
: fact, neither Charlie nor his master conceived it weal be possible to pass) There are numberless like anecdotes, capital sketches of character, and plea- 
the falls into the Linn, since no boat could do so in the ordinary state of the! sant descriptions in the volume. 
water without being upset. or dashed to shivers. ‘They would see how things!) ~- 
looked, however, on their arrival at the spot, and act accordingly. ‘ Now then,' 


loosen my boat, Charlie: I will go first; and take care you do not run foul o PHE PHENOMENA OF LIFE AND DEATH. 


, Mr. Turner delivered his second lecture on S: y eveni sub- 
me.’ ‘The boats being unmoored, we shot down ths river in a moment, and] ject being ** Nature and natural objects.” Aber sain tae ist of his pee 
were soon at the end of the park, where the Isla comes into the Tay. This ad- ‘vious lecture, and briefly recapitulating the linc of argument adopted therein, 
ditional volume of water increased our velocity ; we guided our boats into the! /he said, they had now to enter upon the express object of the course. H 
main currents, and we went with the swiftness of a steam-egine. Rocks and) thought it necessary to pave the way to the inquiry 7 removing certain obj ‘ 
woods opened to our view in an instant, and in an instant vanished behind tions which existed against this study. He the 
Thus we were driven along with great fury till we came within the sound of |yery objectionable one ; and yet he should not like it to be detached fom his 
the great falls of the Linn of Campsie: soon we descried before us the awfal) pame ; ran | ivi iology i 
barrier of rocks which rose up right athwart the stream, extending from bank |that j le anatomy and 
to bank. ‘The waters had worn their way in some places through this bar that “he the 
o i i g bat-)tomy. was not necessary that he should carry them i issecti 
rier, and tumbled inadly through the rocky gorges ; down they went, thunder-|!ro0m, to show them the operations to 
ing with stunning sound into the enormous cauldron below. ‘Then arose the) jn order to determine its use He did with anatomy what a chemist did with 
strife—the dashing of the spray—the buffeting against the banks—the swirling] |ehemistry. He did not introduce them into his laboratory, to his manipulations ; 
of the eddies, crested with large masses of foan—all was in hideous commotion. ‘pnt he told them the results; and it was his (Mr. Turner's) duty te tell them 
This state of thing threatened to put an end to our projected voyage. ‘To go! |the results of the researches of anatomists into the nature of the textures, by 
right onwards through the centre gorge was to pass to certain destruction ; whieh they had arrived at 
well might oue hope to shoot in safety down the falis of Schaffhausen. was! economy. J hich to 
prepared for all this, and was quite aware of the impediment before I began) the subject of life ; but, in order that they might understand life, they must un- 
ny voyage ; so I did as [had made up my mind to do before I started. 1 pull-| derstand certain comparisons. He held in his left hand a piece of calcareous 
ed towards sume alder trees which grew on the bank above the fall, and held) matter (lime), and in his right hand an egg. Now let these two bodies be con- 
my boat fast by the branches ; I then told Charlie to secure his boat also with 4) sidered as the types of inorganic aud organic nature. Here were two bodies 
rope, and to land and reconnoitre. We were enabled to do these things with-) susceptible of the same changes subject to the operations of attraction and re- 
out much difliculty, as the water was in some measure arrested in its course) 'pulsion. Now the character of an inorganic body was said to be inert: it pos- 
above the fall, being slightly bayed back by the barrier of rocks. Being on'| sessed what philosophers called vis inertia. Was there any reason in nature 
terra firma, my hero looked ruefully at the torrents: one alone appeared some-) why this piece of lime should not remain in the same state for ever! Yes, 
thing like being practicable ; and it was one that, in the mean state of the river,| ‘there was a reason why it should not. ‘The attraction of gravitation, together 
was nothing but @ dry chaunel. Whether our small craft could shoot down it!'with the influence of the atmosphere, would in time be sufficient to pulverise 
without foundering or not was by no means evident tothe eye, though a prac-| rhe lime: but there was a very diktcsent reason why the egg should not semain 
used one, of the explorer. He was, however, somewhat encouraged by two} in the same state for ever. ‘There was no sign thai life existed ; but we had 
tishermen who were minding their nets. They thought, they said, that wel| 
looked, and sighed, aud looked again ; the thing was evidently not iu harmony) |activity, we had the best evidence then of life in an active form. Well, take 
with his ideas ; for he could not swim himself, and he doubted whether his boat ||: hese two objects as the types of organic and inorganic nature. They were 
would either, when it arrived at the bottoin of the fall. However, I decided | |poth subject to the same operations of attraction and repulsion ; but in the 
TSC, aa. 8 : jtelligence ; and thus we saw that the e ad in it a susceptibihty ca’ eo 
the cataract, with her head up the stream, and by rowing against it let her fall! aking a near action, by which there should come out ae nes sat functions, 
by degrees stern foremost. by which means I had a clear view before me, and! |sybhj i + fi i ; 
St. me, and) |subject rhat e: 
could therefore steer to a nicety. She went down most agreeably, though in bility 
the gh In) irritability, and the laws of sensibility. Thus, then, we can divide natural ob- 
nearly a vertical position, but pitched upon a roc ow the fall ; but before} jects into inorganic and organic. ‘The older writers spoke of three divisions, — 
any harm happened, I swung her off by inclining my body to and fro. My fish-| ‘the mineral, the vegetable, and the animal; but this was not exactly correct 
erman followed successfully ; and having passed the wide-spreading Linn, the} ‘philosophically, because there were inorganic fluids ; gases were inorganic, and 


channel of the Vay became more contracted, and we resumed our former pace, 
shooting down the rapids like an arrow, and by occasional swift snatches of the 
oars avoiding the breakers around us. So we passed among the hanging woods 
and impending rocks of this romantic river, till we arrived at Stanley, where 
groups of people were assembled on the hill-top, who shouted to us with all their 
might, and made signs and gestures, the meaning of which I could not compre- 
hend, but they seemed to be warning us of some impending danger: I could 
not eatch the import of their words, as the sound was but faintly heard amidst 
the din of the waves. So | did not perplex myself with attending to them, but 
thought it wisest to trust to my own discretion, which fortunately carried the 
boats safely to their place of destination. I learned afterwards, that seeing ou 
boats were mere insignificant cockle-shelis borne down by the flood with great 
impetuosity, they were fearful that we should be carried down the mill-dam, and 
come in contact with the machinery. But a better fate awaited us than such a! 
Quixotic one ; and after a little rough work, in which we shipped a reasonable 
quantity of water, we at length approached the bleaching grounds of Perth, 
where the river swept swift and ample in an even channel under a wooden bank 
studded with villas; we then darted through the middle arch of the beautiful 
bridge in the town, and hauled up our boats on a wharf below it.” 

We will now introduce our readers to Tom Purdie and his immortal mas- 
ter 

“'T'wo or three more fish were taken amongst the stones at the tail of the 
cast, and the sport in the carry-wheel being now ended, the fish were stowed in 
the hold of the boat, the crew jumped ashore, and a right hearty appeal was 
made to the whiskey bottle. It was first tendered to the veteran, Tom Purdie, 
to whom it was always observed to have a natural gravitation, but to the aston- 
ishment of all, he barely put his lips to the quaigh, and d it to his nephew. 
* Why, uncle mon, what the deil’s come ower ye! never kent ye refuse a 
drappie afore, no not sin I war acallant; I canna thole to see ye gang that gait.’ 
‘Why, I'll tell ye what it is, Charlie. I got a repreef from Sir Walter for bemg 
fou the ither nicht.’ ‘* Eh, uncle, how was. that!’ ‘ Why,’ says Sir Walter, 
‘Tom,’ says he, ‘1 sent for ye on Monday, and ye were not at hame at aight 
o'clock ; I doubt ye were fou, Tom ;’ ‘ I'll joust tell ye the hale truth,’ says I, 
*I gaed round by the men at wark at Rymer’s Glen, and came in by Tarfield ; 
then I went to Darnick, and had a glass o’ whiskey wi’ Sandy ‘ rummel at 
Susy’s, and I war joust coming awa when Rob steppit in, and cried for half a 
mutchkin. I was na for takkin mair, but the glasses were filled, anc I did not 
like to be beat wi’ them, so I tuk mine.’ ‘ And is that all you had, Tom?” said 
Sir Walter. ‘ Aye, indeed was it,’ said 1; ‘ but, Heaven have a care o’ me, | 
never was the war of it, till I was ganging up by Jemmy Mercer's Wy Coat’s 
Green ; and when I cam up by Kerr side I wanted to see Maister Laidlaw, but 
Ithoucht I durst na gang in; and how I got hame I dinna ken, for I never 
mindet it na mair; but our wife war in a temble bad key the morning, because 
I wair sair wanted last nicht.’ ‘ Well,’ said the maister, ‘ ye mun never do the 
like again, Tom.’ We then ed to the woods, and thinned the trees ; and 
I laboured with the axe at thae that Sir Walter marked. ‘Now Tom,’ says 
he, ‘ you will go home with me, for you have been foxes hard, and a 
glass of whiskey will do you good ;’ and he cawed to Nicho to bring Tom 
a glass o’ Glenlivet. I tuk it doon; and, mon, if yee’d found it, it beat a’ the 
whiskey I ever tasted in my life. ‘ Well, Tom,’ said Sir Walter. ‘how do ye 
feel after it? Do ye think another glass will do ye ony harm '’ I said naething, 
but I thoucht I wad like anither, and Nicholson poured out ain, and I tuk it. 
Then the maister said, ‘ Tom, do ye feel ony thing the waro’ it?’ ‘Nau, nau,’ 
said I, ‘ but it’s terrible powerfu’, and three times as st as ony whiskey I 
ever drank in my life.’ ‘Then, Tom,’ says Sir Walter, ‘never tell me that 


gases might assume the solid, a finid, a gaseous, or an aérial form. Inorgan- 
uzed bodies were those not possessing life ; organized bodies were those pos- 
sessing life, and organized bodies were those divided into two classes, vegeta- 
‘bles and animals. But he had just now made a remark on the subject 
of the kingdoms of nature. Now, there was no subject more misun- 
derstood or misinterpreted than this. He had heard many opinions expressed 
‘as to what signification we should apply to the term “ nature.” In taking the 
first view of the subject, it was not difficult to see that nature was the direct 
posite to art. So it was; but we should find, on consulting an encyclopedia, 
\chat different views had been taken of the term “nature ;” and those views 
would depend upon the constitution of the mind of the individual who was giving 
‘us an explanation of the term. We should find that Cowper employed it in a 
‘most beautiful way, by considering that “nature” was the name of an effect 
whose cause was good ; and there could not be a doubt that the term “ nature,” 
‘in a philosophical sense, ought to be considered as synonymous with God ; but 
Dr. Roget, a man of excellent heart and pious mind, was of opinion, when 
speaking on this subject, that it was rather irreverent than otherwise, to be con- 
istantly substituting the name of the Supreme Being for nature, and that it was 
vetter therefore to make use of the ‘saa “nature,” it beg understood to have 
reference to the Creator. Under this point of view, an should beg to use 
it throughout the whole of his lectures (applause). Linnaus, speaking of the 
kingdoms of nature, divided them, as he (Mr. Turner) had stated, into di- 
visions ; and he thought in the same way to point out the properties of the ob- 
jects included within each division by saying, “ Minerals grow; vegetables 
grow and live ; and animals grow, live, and feel :’ but this definition was not 
sufficiently exact for scientific purposes. With respect, for example, to his 
definition “ grow.” @Now growth, in minerals, was a mere species of cohesive 
attraction, a mere aggregation of particles ; but how different this was to what 
we call growth! Growth, physically speaking, as applied to vegetables and 
animals, is the result of an internal operation. It depended upon vitality, upon 
secretion from a fluid circulating and permeating the whole individual. If we 
took an individual at the middle period of life, weighing 100 lb., and he was in 
health ; he was fed in the ordinary way ; and we were to suppose, that he took 
into his system 4 lb., or four parts, of matter daily. If he parted with four parts 
of matter daily, it was obvious that there would be no augmentation in bulk ‘ 
if, on the other hand, he took four parts of matter daily, and only parted with 
tbree, there would be an augmentation of one pound ; and, on the other hand, 
if he took four parts and parted with five, there would be a deduction of one 
und from the system, and the result would be, that the body would waste. 
ut what was health! Where the equilibrium was maintained ; where there 
was a balance between the waste and the renewal. If this balance was not 
maintained, there would be either expansion or diminution of the bulk, Then 
take a child, Its body had to become developed. Well, then, a child would 
require a greater degree of nutriment than a person of adult age, and that for 
the purpose of growth. Sup a child took 4 Ib. of nutriment into its body, 
that child would part with perhaps only one, so that 3 lb. would be applied to 
its organic development. Let us now see what was the case with regard to old _ 
men and women. Suppose a man to have attained the age of eighty years, and 
not diseased. He did not die from disease, but from defective nutrition. He. 
ate and he drank ; but he grew thinner. Here, then, the waste exceeded the 
deposit ; and he ultimately died from emaciation. ‘The probability was, that, in 
such a case, the food that the individual had taken from two to three months 
previous to the period of dissolution did him no good. He lived positively upon 
himself. For what did we find? We found, in such cases, that the whole of 
the soft texture of the body was absorbed ; and that bones, which before were 
pple, were rendered so brittle, that they would break with the greatest esee. 
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Well, what was this owing to! To the wear and tear ot the digestive organs | 
pable of carrying on the functions of digestion longer ; there was 
the body lived upon itself, and ultimately died, 


they were inca 


a defective supply of nutriment ; i 
of inanition. e audience would understand, then, the difference between in- 


crease in inorganic bodies, as — from external deposit, and increase or de-, 
velopment in a living body, arising from what physiologists called growth. But, 
there were also very striking differences, much more striking than whet Linneus 
had named, amongst the three grand divisions of nature ; yet amongst some of, 
them there existed most striking similarities. He held in his hand a mineral) 
called asbestos, which was formerly considered us the connecting link between, 
the mineral and vegetable kingdom. The older physiologists considered, that, 
the objects in nature constituted a chain. Those who believed in the existence, 
of such a chain, thought that the moss which covered the stone was only one, 
grade higher than the stone itself; that there existed a regular gradation of ani-| 
mals, from the sponge, from zoophytes, up to man; and that the vast interval) 
which separated man from his Maker was occupied by a superior order of intel- 
ligences ; but, although we had made great advances in physiology and natural) 
history, this chain had never yet been determined ; for although the connecting 
links had been brought nearer to each other than they were, yet there were still 
chasms left ; and therefore we must suppose that this chain did not in reality 
exist. Now, the mineral asbestos was the supposed connecting link between 
minerals and vegetables : it lad a fibrous appearance, exactly like the ligneous 
fibres of a tree ; but, when we tested it, we found it incombustible. All vege-, 


Then, again, the sponge was at one time considered as the connecting link be-. 
tween vegetables and animals. It had a root,—it had a stem like vegetables ; 
but it was now admitted by all naturalists to be an animal, and the very lowest) 
in the chain of the animal creation. Mr. Turner then illustrated, by means of) 
a drawing, the remarkable mode of receiving nutrition in the sponge, as pointed 
out by Dr. Grant, professor of zoology in the University of Edinburgh. Thus, 
then, the sponge was the lowest object in the scale of animalization. It was 
obvious that we could never mistake an elephant for a tree, or the reverse ; but 


there were objects in the divisions of the vegetable and animal kingdom which | 


approximated so near to each other as to render it extremely difficult to deter-. 
mine to which of the kingdoms they belonged ; and, on this ground, naturalists) 
and entomologists were extremely puzzled with respect to different objects in, 
nature. But he must point out the difference between organised and inorganic, 
bodies, previously to entering upon the subject of life. He should speak of cer} 
tain properties which unorganised bodies had, and compare them with organised 
bodies, in order that we might understand the difference between what was 
dead, what never did live, ont what never could life, and objects that were liv-| 
ing. Now, it was commonly said, an unorganised body was inert ; but, if we 
meant that it was always the same, it was not inert. ‘There was no object in na-) 
ture that was inert. The piece of lime he held in his hand, as well as the egg, had. 
properties ; it had properties which were dependent upon the principles of attrac- 
tion. Then what species of attraction was it subject to ? It was subject to the phy-| 
sical attraction of gravitation. Were organised bodies subject to this attraction 1 
We had indication of this attraction in the lime and the egg as a physical pro-| 
perty. We had no indication of it in the egg as an organised body ; but if we! 
were to arouse it into activity, if we were to examine the living body, we should, 
find that gravitation operated, and that there was a provision in nature to prevent 
its operation so as to retard or inconvenience the functions of life. ‘Thus the! 
blood, after being circulated to the extremities, was carried back to the heart! 
against its own weight. Gravitation operated here. In feeble constitutions, 
therefore, or in persons labouring under debility, the fect swelled. ‘This was 
owing to the action not being sufficient to overcome the attraction of gravitation. 
And what had nature done? She had placed valves at different distances, so 
as to sustain the column of blood. Then there was another species of attrac- 
tion, called the attraction of cohesion. Hugo Reid had given, ina work of his, | 
a Ma eee illustration of the two kinds of attraction which had been referred! 
to. e said, “If you take a stone and attach it to a string, that stone is at-| 
tracted by gravitation ; but the cohering particles of the string have a sufficient 
strength to sustain the weight of the stone ; whence, then, the attraction of co- 
hesion amongst those particles is greater than the attraction of gravitation with 
respect to the stone.” ‘Thus the attraction of gravitation operated amongst) 
masses, whilst the attraction of cohesion operated amongst particles; and this! 
was a most interesting distinction. But he would now pass to what was called! 
vital cohesion, a most interesting subject. He held in his hand an injected sto-| 
mach of a child, showing myriads of minute vessels, some of them more minute! 
than the most delicate hair. During the existence of life, all those myriads o 
vessels circulated different fluids, some of them white fluids, some of them blood’ 
of a venous character, some of them blood of an arterial character, some o 
them containing lymph of the most delicate kind. And yet what did life do? 
Life gave to all those vessels the power of retaining their respective contents. 
Here was vital cohesion ; here were minute vessels, all running side by side, 
and the walls of separation more delicate than any thing that we could conceive 
in nature ; and yet each vessel had a cohesive property in it of enabling it to 
retain within it a particular fluid, and to circulate it unmolested with respect to 
the other fluids in its immediate vicinity. ‘Then, he might be asked, what proof 
had he here of vital cohesion! The proof was this: extinguish the vital prin- 
ciple, and we should find that those delicate fluids which before were circulated 
so beautifully would directly run into chaos. But there was another kind of co- 
hesion of which nature availed herself in connection with the functions of ani- 
mals, and that was the cohesion arising from the pressure of the atmosphere 
Mr. Turner then explained, with the aid of drawings, the mode of locomotive 
ie ger of some of the lower animals, including the star-fish, cuttle fish, lo- 
igo, nautilus, and the snail, in order to show the way in which nature had availed 
herself of atmospheric pressure for the purposes of locomotion. Adverting to 
the elasticity of bodies, he said this property was combined of two others, ex- 
tensibilit and contractilility, a property belonging to inorganised, as well as to 
> bodies ; but we had to inquire whether life modified it in connection 
with living textures. There had been lately a very interesting experiment made 
with respect to the Leon of a vegetable not very well known, but by the name 
of Hart’s Rose, and which was endowed with an extraordinary power of clasti- 
city. If he took a closed pericarp, and introduced it into water for a few se- 
conds, we perceived the cover of the reel to open, then we saw the property 
of expansion. He tried one a fortnight ago, and it remained expanded for two 
days : in fact, it remained ster: till the whole of the fluid had escaped. 
The pericarp he had introduced into water was now open. He held in his hand 
an illustration of the two states of the vegetable, its ploaed state and its expand- 
ed state. We had here the interesting fact of seeing a dead thing, under the 
influence of a physical operation, showing motion. € pericarp grew in sand ; 
but to the germination of all seeds it was nece that they should be deposi- 
ted in a situation where there was moisture. Now in a sandy soil there was 


little or no opportunity of this happening, but from the fall of rain, or from the 


| 


'lfore, a most admirable and most beautiful] provision of nature. 
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difference 
‘rubber, and draw it out to a certain extent, it would contract; but extend it 
‘beyond the pve required, and we should take away a certain portion of its 


tables were combustible: this might be regarded, therefore, as a mineral. | Cr Rg 
jelasticity, é 


winds carrying the pericarp to some suitable situation with respect to water. 
Water was certainly necessary to the opening of the pericarp. When, there- 
fore, rain fell, or the pericarp happened to be driven into a situation where 
water was, it opened and expended its seeds in that situation, showing, there- 

Now here we 
had the physical property of elasticity, that was, of expansibility and contracti- 
bility, manifested in connection with a dead vegetable ; for this was not a vital 
but a physical property. But elasticity was a property of living as well as of 
dead textures, and was applied to most useful purposes in the ammmal economy. 
He was anxious to bring forward those experiments, to show that, in considering 
the properties of unorganized matter, we could not separate them from the or- 
He had said that elasticity was applied to most useful purposes in the 
The ligament of the neck was an elastic ligament, its object 
being to supersede vital force. Nature, anxious to economize force, to econo- 
mise life, always used when she could a physical property. In the ocean the 
shell of the oyster was always open ; but, on the approach of danger, it had the 
power to close it. ‘The oyster, however, did not keep its shell open by vital 
force, but by means of an elastic property at the hinge of the shell. When the 
animal closed its shell, it was done by muscular power ; but, danger absent, 
elasticity operated, and kept the shell open. We had seen that textures of in- 
organic and organised bodies were endowed with elasticity ; but was there any 
Yes, aud a perceptible one. It was this: Take a piece of India 


ganized. 
animal economy. 


that elasticity was irrecoverable ; but this was not the case with 
living clasticity. Living elasticity had the power of rectifying itself. ‘This was 
the property of vitality ; it was a property inseparable from life, it was a pro- 
perty which life only possessed, in connection with this physical property of tex- 
ture. I believe (continued the lecturer) | have considered the subject of the 
inorganic kingdom sufficiently to enable you to appreciate now the subyect which 
we shall have to enter upon in our next lecture, namely, that of life. 1 have 
shown to you, that there are certain properties of inorganic matter which are 
applied to certain functions in connection with organic matter, that in all of 
them there are certain modifications induced by the vital principle. We have 
next to inquire what is this vital principle, how does it exist, in what way is its 
existence manifested, what are its conditions, what are its phenomena, what is 
the duration of those phenomena, and why is it that death, physiologically speak- 
ing, is the necessary result of life !—{ Applause. J 
INTRODUCTION OF FIRE-ARMS INTO WARFARE, 
The invention of gunpowder totally changed the manner of fighting, and con- 
sequently the military discipline of all Europe. The Spanish were the first who 
armed part of their foot with musquets, and a lighter piece called harquebuzes, 
both of which they mixed with pikes. Other nations soon mnitated them; but 
the English, even in the reign of Queen Elizabeth, had not entirely laid aside 
their favourite weapon, the long-bow, and taken to the general use of arms. 
The first muskets, which by the old English writers are called calivers, were 
very large and heavy, and could not be fired without a rest; they had match- 
locks, and barrels of a wide bore, that carried a large ball, and charge of powder, 
and did execution at a great distance. The matchlock was fired by a match 


down with great quickness upon the priming in the pan; over which there was 
a sliding cover, which was drawn back by the hand just at the time of firing. 
There was a great deal of nicety and care required to fit the match properly to 
the cock, so as to come exactly true on the priming, to blow the ashes from the 
coal, and to guard the pan from the sparks that fell from it; a great deal of 
time was also lost in taking it out of the cock, and returning it between the 
fingers of the left hand, every time that the piece was fired ; and wet weather 
often rendered the matches useless. However, most writers say (and so did 
some of our old officers who are but lately deceased, who remembered the use 
of matchlocks), that they were very sure, and not so apt to miss fire as the fire- 


lock ; this would seem scarcely credible, if we did not allow that firelocks at 
first were not made so well as they are now. 

The firelock is so called, from producing fire of itself, by the action of the 
flint and steel. The most ancient invention of this sort is the wheel-cock, made 
in Germany about the middle of the fifteenth century. Jt was composed of a 
solid steel wheel, with an axis, to which was fastened a chain, which by being 
wound round it, drew up a very strong spring ; on pulling the trigger, the spring 
acting, whirled the wheel about with great velocity, and the friction of the edge 
of it (which was a little notched) against the stone, produced the fire ; the cock 
was so made as to bring the stone upon the edge of the wheel, part of which 
was in the pan, and touched the priming; they used any common hard pebble 
for that purpose, which served as well as shot. These cocks were extremely 
inconvenient ; they took up much time to wind up, or span, as they termed it ; 
and sometimes would not go off; an instance of which may be seen in Ludlow’s 
account of his defence of Wardour Castle. This sort of cock was used till 
within these hundred years, especially for pistols and carbines. ‘The soldiers 
who used muskets at the time of their invention, and were therefore called mus- 
queteers, did not carry those arms themselves, but only their rests and ammuni- 
tion, they had boys to carry their muskets after them, and on that account 
were allowed an additional pay. In loading they were very slow, as well by 
reason of the unwieldiness of their pieces, and carrying their powder and ball se- 
parate, as the time taken up in adjusting and preparing the match. Hence it 
may be easily imagined that their fire was nothing like so brisk as ours, yet the 
musket and rest were used in England so late as the year 1640. 

The many inconveniences attending the heavy matchlock musket, introduced 
another of a lighter kind, and the soldiers carried their ammunition in bandeliers, 
which were broad belts, that came over the shoulder, to which were hung se- 
veral little cases of wood covered with leather; they had a priming horn hang- 
ing by their side, and their balls they carried in a loose poarch. Here it is pro- 
per to observe, that the soldiers, in action, put the bullets in their mouths, that 
they might have them the more ready to drop into the piece, immediately after 
the powder ; this is the reason why, in former capitulations, where a garrison is 
allowed the honours of war, we so often find it stipulated that they are to march 
out with matches lighted, ball in mouth, &c., that is to say, in complete warlike 
posture, ready to defend themselves, and not like vanquished men ; this expres- 
sion is to be met with in some capitulations of a late date. About the begin- 
ning of this (18th) century, all the European troops were armed with firelocks, 
and matchlocks were totally laid aside ; bayonets about the same time were in- 
troduced, and pikes laid aside ; but whether this latter change was for the bet- 
ter, is a disputed point amongst the best military writers, who are greatly di- 
vided in their opinion concerning it. 

It is impossible to ascertain when or where the firelock that is now in use was 
invented ; about the middle of the last  auat it is called, by several writers, 


Snaphane or Snaphance ; this is a Dutch word, and signifies a firelock, whence 


fixed by a kind of tongs m the cock, which, by pulling the trigger, was brought- 
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some people would infer that it is a Dutch invention, and that we borrowed it 
from them: probably, it may be true ; for Ward, in his animadversions on war 
(p. 502), gives us the exercise of the suaphane carabine, which differs very little 
from the pieces now in use. The modern writers call it a fusec, trom the 


French word fusil ; hence came fuzileers, a naine that,was given, and is still 


continued, to some of our regiments, who were the first that were armed with 
them, on the disuse of matchlocks. 

The absolute necessity of regularity never became so apparent, as when the 
use of fire-arms began to be generally established ; they saw it was time to have 


done with confusion and singularity, and they likewise saw, that those troops 


which could make the briskest fire, and sustain it longest, had a great superiority 
over others less expert, and that the efficacy and power did not consist in ran- 
dom and scattered shots, made without order, but in the fire of a whole bedy of 
men at once, who were expert in their manceuvre, and the fire properly tuned 


and directed. In a word, every thing seemed to confirm the great necessity of 


learning the troops to load quick and fire together, by the word of command. 
Each action that was to be done with the musket, was taught the soldiers by 
sunple motions, making a pause between each, to make them exact in the per- 
formance of the whole; these simple motions the soldiers easily leammed and 
remembered. This is the origin of what is called the manual exercise. The 
Spaniards were probably the inventors of it, as they were the first who made 
use of the musket, and their infantry at that time reckoned the best in Europe 
With this exercise, the troops appeared to such advantage, their motions so 
regular and beautiful, that it was soon copied by the other European nations. 
Father Daniel says, that the French learned the use of the musket from the 
Spaniards, and their exercise from the Dutch, whose army, at that time in 
Flanders, under the command of Prince Maurice of Nassau, was reckoned the 


great school of military knowledge ; he was called the reviver of the discipline. 


of the ancients, and his continual wars with the Spaniards enabled him so much 
to improve, that he surpassed his masters, but he was eclipsed by Gustavus 
Adolphus, of Sweden, whose exploits were more brilliant, and successes more 
rapid. The Swedes were the first that practised firmg by two or tliree ranks 
at a time; as Hadibras has it :-— 

When, over one another's heads, 

They charged three ranks at once, like Swedes. 
The platoon firing, by battalion, is a Dutch invention ; but some have ignorant- 
ly given it to Gustavus Adolphus, and confounded this with his method of post- 
ing platoons of musqueteers among his cavalry, which are things entirely ditie- 
rent from each other. 

After the death of Gustavus, the Dutch exercise and discipline became, for 

some time, the pattern for all Europe. At length, the amazing victories and 


lisent, he was accustomed to walk thither with Count and Madame Bertrand, 
|jand to pass the afternoon reading, as he reposed on au old sofa in the cottage, 
or on a chair beneath the willows im the glen. It is so sheltered, so retired, so 


» qiuet, and yet so magnificent im its natural beauties, that it would have been 


rather a matter for wonder if he had not desired it for his last tenement. The 
English government, wishing to gratify Bonaparte’s desire, offered to purchase 
the glen from Mr. ‘larbutt ; and, with a liberality towards a deceased enemy 
|worthy of a great nation, submitted to pay for it £1200, agreeing too that they 
would retain possession of the little plot only so long as the body of Bonaparte 
jremained inhumed there. So soon, therefore, as his body was removed, the 
land reverted to Mr. Tarbutt ; but troubles hurried him out of life, his property 
was sold, and his widow now rents it for £110 a-year, endeavouring to obtain a 


livelihood for herself and children by exhibiting the tomb to visitors. I fear 


ithat this does not produce to her a very abundant harvest ; and it is to be re- 
igretted, that the bestowal upon her of a small pension is the only promise made 
ito the islanders by Prince Joinville, which he appears to have forgotten, The 
vault remains open, covered only by a temporary awning, and is preersely as 
when Bonaparte’s coffin was its tenant,—at least, s0 tur as the thoughtlessly 
jand seliishly acquisitive will permit. It is hardly credible, that one of these re- 


lique-cellectors, during the temporary absence of the exhibitor, actually loosened 
‘one of the stones of the vault, ani was caught in the act of marching away with 
it under his arm! in the cottage of Mrs. Tarbutt refreshinents are provided, 


and books are kept in which visitors inseribe their names, adding such nonsense, 
joceasionally, as they consider very sublime, but which others—it may be with a 


‘much nearer approach to truth—think too contemptible even for ridicule. 
Stranger in India. 


THE SPEAKING MACHINE 

| I have as yet seen no notice in your valuable periodical of an wvention, which 
|is, at present, attracting great attention here, aud which certamly merits every 
praise that can be bestowed upon unwearied perseverance and successful in- 
jgenuity. It is the Sprachmaschine, or the Speaking Machine, not quite appro- 
priately called Euphonia, of Mr. Faber, the result of a beautiful adaptation of 
_ mechanics to the laws of acoustics. You are aware that the attempts of Cag- 
‘niard la Tour, Biot, Muller, Steimle, to produce articulate sounds, or even to 
imitate the human voice, have not been very successful , infact, our knowledge 
of the physiology of the larynx and its appendices has been so limited, that we 
have not even an explanation of the mode in which the falsetto is produced. 
‘Mr. Faber’s instrument solves the difficulties. | can only give you a very im- 
perfect idea of the instrument. Tuo understand the mechanism perfeetly, it 
‘would be necessary to take it to pieces, and the dissection naturally is not shown 
the visitor—less from a wish to conceal anything, than fromthe time and labour 


wars of the Prussians having excited the admiration of other nations, most of | hm . . of bellow 
them have resolved to learn, or, at least, to imitate, that wonderful military |P€¢ess@ry for such a purpose. The machine consists of « pair of bellows at 
jpresent only worked by a pedal similar to that of an organ, of a caoutchouc 


establishment and discipline, which has made Frederick the present King of 
imitation of the larynx, tongue, nostrils, and of a set of keys by which the sprin 


Prussia the greatest general of the world and the prodigy of the age. 
History of Sieges and Battles. Vol. 5. 


Mliscellancons Articles. 
HAMPDEN MONUMENT. 

After the lapse of two centuries since the death of John Hampden, a monu- 
ment is about to be raised to his memery on Chalgrove-field. ‘The project of 
raising this memorial was suggested, we believe, some time ago, by Lord Nu- 
gent, and is now to be carried into effect by the zealous efforts of his lordship, 
assisted by the Duke of Bedford, the Marquis of Bredalbane, the Earl of Buck- 
inghamshire, Lords Brougham, Denman, Lovelace, Leigh, Fortescue, and some 
other gentlemen, who have joined in this testimony of their veneration for the 
memory of this patriot. The monument consists of a large block of Portland 
stone, 16 feet high, surmounted by a Ceppo Cap, and resisting on a massive 
plinth of the same material. It is raised where the Oxford and Watlington 


road is crossed by the lane leading on oue side to the village of Chalgrove, and 
on the other to Warpsgrove farm-house. It was here that Prince Rupert,n| Hamburgh, March 31. 


his retreat towards Oxford, from the country round Postcomb, Chinnor, and 
under 


Lewknor. having repulsed the main body of the Parliament’s troo 
ter and Cross, was encountered by Hampden, who led a party of horse to the 
attack from the direction of Worpsgrove. It must have been very near this 
spot that Hampden received his death-wounds, shot by some of the musketeers 
of the Prince, who lined the hedge which still encloses the south side of the’ 
lane. On the side of the monument facing Warpsgrove is the medallion por- 
trait of the patriot in bold relief (in marble) by Scoular; on the opposite side) 
are his arms, on the third the names of the subscribers by whom the monument 
is raised, and on the fourth is the following inscription from the pen of Lord Nu- 


gent— 


“ Here, in this field of Chalgrove, 
Joun Hamppen, 

« After an able and strenuous, but unsuccessful resistance in Parliament and 
before the judges of the land to the measures of an arbitrary court, first took 
arms,assembling the levies of the associated counties of Buckingham and Oxford, 
in 1642. 

‘« And here within a few paces of this spot, he received the wound of which he 
died while fighting in defence of the free monarchy and ancient liberties of Eng- 
land, June 18th, 1643. 

“In the two hundredth year from that day this stone was raised in reverence 
to his memory.” 

A grand dinner will be given on Monday, the 19h of June, on Chalgrove- 
field, Lord Nugent in the chair, in commemoration of the 200th anniversary of, 
the fight. The company will assemble at one o’clock, when the medallion por-| 
trait of Hampden will be fixed in its place on the monument, and the dinner will) 
take place at three. A very numerous company is expected. 

ST. HELENA.—NAPOLEN’S GRAVE. 

The later history of Napoleon's grave is not without interest, and may be 

rmitted as a concluding notice in this chapter. When I was at St. Helena, 
in the August of 1842, only one trunk, and that dead, of Napoleon's favourite) 
willows remained. The others still retaining their vitality, were removed by 
Prince Joinville, at the time that Bonaparte’s remains were exhumed. The lit-! 
tle glen in which they grew is in the vicinity of a cottage, whither a merchant) 
named Tarbutt was accustomed, at the time of Bonaparte’s arrival on the island, 
to retire occasionally with his family, from the more heated temperature of 
James Town. The observer, standing in the of the glen, looks down 
into one of the deep Alpine valleys of the island, across this upon Longwood, 
on the mountain summit beyond, and away thence over an expanse of ocean| 
that has no boundary but the horizon. One of Bonaparte’s earliest strolls from 
Longwood was to this cottage ; and whenever Mr. Tarbutt’s family were 


‘ 


jare brought into action. [The further description would be unintelligible with- 
| out diagrams.) The rapidity of utterance depends of course upon the rapidity 
‘with which the keys are played, and though my own attempts to make the in- 
'|strument speak sounded rather ludicrous, Mr. Faber was most successful. There 
‘is no doubt that the machine may be much improved, and more i Bn that 
‘the timbre of the voice may be agreeably modified. ‘The weather naturally af- 
fects the teusion of the Indian rubber, and although Mr. Faber can raise the 
\voice or depress it, and can lay a stress upon a particular syllable or a word, 
|/still one cannot avoid feeling that there is room for improvement. This is even 
'|more evident when the instrument is made to sing, but when we rcmember what 
| difficulty many people have to regulate their own chorda vocales, it is not sur- 
prising that Mr. Faber has not yet succeeded in giving us an instrumental Ca- 
‘talani or Labiache. Faber is a native of Freiburg, m the Grand Duchy of Baden 
|| —he was formerly attached to the Observatory at Vienna, but owing to an af- 


fection of the eyes, was obliged to retire upon a small pension; he then de- 


|'voted himself to the study of anatomy, and now offers the results of his investi- 
{gation and their application to mechanics, to the world of science. 
Iam, &c., Ss. 
For the Anglo American. 
A RHAPSODY.—A BACHELOR'S FUGITIVE THOUGHTS. 

Poor bachelors ! how my heart yearns towards these unfortunates,—so kind, 
so good, so despised. The bachelor lives not in the present, but with a wistful 
eye he seeks to gaze upon the future. To realize the strange longings, the 
cravings for an undiscovered something, which is the El Dorado of his hope.— 
Alas! he lives but to anticipate! Dear reader, J am abachelor. Why should 
I endeavour to hide it? Driven from society one finds consolation in his own 
bosom ; he creates his own world. Though that world be ideal, still does he 
link some favourite objects with it, giving unto them a life. Here is my old 
well-worn chair, with its kindly arms ever extended ; my walking-stick, quick 
at all times to detect and remedy an unsteady step, ora slight trip. But my 
best, my beloved, companion of my thoughts in their most erratic wanderings 
—perchance reader thou dost not comprehend—I speak of my pipe,—O thou 
pattern of pipes ! how can I do justice to thy virtues’ Blessings on the hand 
that shaped thee ; blessings on the sunny land that raised for thee a tenant !— 
Come, my old friend, we will commune. Puff—pufi—gracefully ascends the 
blue etherial vapour,—resolving into many fantastic shapes—up! up! it sails 
a fleecy speck, an earthly messenger to the clouds. Let our thoughts, like it, 
take wing, and away to airy realms of imagination. [magination, the mighty, 
sole ruler of the ideal world ; the mmgler of past and future ; stepping with the 
lightness of joy into the boundless gardens of beauty ; culling the unfading flow- 
ers of thought ; laving im the ever sparkling founts of knowledge ; listening to 
the sweet singing birds,tuning their melodjous lays to the soft breathings of wan- 
dering zephyrs! Aye, in the world tie very air lies pillowed on a living sweet- 
ness! But these Utopian dreams must pass away,—these glowing reveries 
must waver and fade. Alas, thou cold sien earth, I look upon thee again !— 
Farewell old pipe! within thy clayey house lies the ashy tenement of many @ 
quaint and pleasant revery. So! the clock with its brazen tongue is chiming 
six. I love those slow and solemn monitors, those messengers of time; they 
come hand in hand with some vision of by-goue days. Methinks I see the old 
village church, with its white paint worn off in spots, its rickety steeple, rocked 
by each high wind ; the demure horse posts, quaintly carved with names of lads 


j 


ab-||and lasses, once in the greenness of youth, now, perchance, slumbering side by 
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side in their last home! But hope and trust speak best in the green meadow 
that lie so brightly spread before me. The grass is long-—a mighty army of nod-| for atime. ( 


sof Sir Robert Peel, who said that upon the present law the country must rest 
Sir ROBERT PEEL—* Then you too would scorch us and 
freeze us!) In some quarters, however, it was said that they were to have a 


ding plumes and waving blades entwined with pansies and inlaid wit am-| 4 : . 
ep P ith gleam-|/-om-law which could only be altered in the revolution of ages. (‘“ No, no !”’) 


ing dew. ‘They seem like fairy knights in armour, with emerald and diamond 


| . . 
», But he did not regard a measure of the kind as being immutable, like a consti- 


ever ready to protect the beautiful wild flowers that lean to them so trustingly.| tutional measure. 
Though we grow old and travel*far upon the path of life, still does inemory love’) Lord John proceeded to expound the principles on which he would act ; com- 
to return to the years of boyhood, to mingle and sport with the playfellows of bating the doctrine of those who contend that all restrictive duties are inconsis- 


past days! Blessings on those days and on this old friendly bell that keeps the: 


links of youth and age so bright! When the toils of a warm summer are ove 
I draw my chair to the open caseiment, and listen for its loved familiar voice 


‘tent with free trade. If a duty is imposed on any produce at home, such as 
. that on malt, it is only justice that the foreign importer should pay the same. 
' Peculiar burdens bome by the land act as indirect duties on corn, and merit a 
-|\eountervailing burden on foreign com. Nor should protection be hastily with- 


First comes the deep bass ; then gradually retreating and wavering, until far,| drawn ; as both Adam Smith and Ricardo argued. If the House went into 
far away is heard the low voice, born of the blustering tone, wafted upon rial! ‘Committee, Lord John would propose a moderate fixed duty on corn. 


courses ever wandering, until lost in the broad field of space it returns no! 


more. Hark ! it chimes seven, [ must take my evening walk 4..3,C. 


Imperial Parliament. 


CORN-LAWS. 
House of Commons, June 13 


Lord JOHN RUSSELL moved for a Coimmittee of the whole House “ to! ‘in the country.” 


consider the laws relating to the importation of foreign erain.”— 


No class, is satisfied with the present law: the great majority of the manu- 
facturing interest seck for total repeal or fixed duty ; the commercial interest are’ 
generally in favour of a fixed duty ; the agrienltural interest crave more protec-) 
tion, seeking on Penenden Heath, in spite of the inclemency of the weather, shel-|| 


Mr. GLADSTONE—* What would be a moderate fixed duty!” 
Lord JOHN RUSSELL—* My proposition would be for a moderate fixed 
duty!” 
Mr. GLADSTONE-—* Of what amount !” 
Lord JOHN RUSSELL—* That is a question which I will answer if the 
“rieht honourable gentleman will go with me into the Committee. [Cheers and 
aughter.| IT will then endeavour to show whai system would be a compromise 
likely to be satisfactory te the majority of the House and to the different parties 
He admitied that the Crown ought to be enabled to provide 
‘for meeting eases of extreme searcity, when it would be necessary to relax even 
‘the moderate fixed duty—{Cheers]—but it would be a very rare case. Lord 
| John concluded by saying, he was content that Ministers should have the credit 
of changing the Corn-laws, but a change there must be. 
| Mr. GLADSTONE rose in the hope of inducing the House to reject the 


ter from the inclemency of the Ministers’ legislation. Sir Edward Knatch-) motion— 
bull said that the meeting was not numerously attended ; this, considering, If Lord Jolin Russel! wonld invite discussion ou the timber-duties, he would 


the doctrines recently promulgated, was fortunate, because otherwise Sir) show him that his owu plan was opposed to his own principles. 


He challenged 


Edward might have been deprived of his commission as a Magistrate. (Loud! iim to prove that the ‘Tariff Lad injured the trade in Canada: it was notorious- 
Opposition cheers.) 'Yhe severity of the season, however, brought the num-| ly the fact that the measure had afforded great relief both in Canada and New 


bers within that compass that now constitutes a legal meeting. (Lough- 
ter.) 
Lord John proceeded to discuss the peeuliar views of the agriculturists ; con- 


tending that no class has a right to seek protection against foreign competition 


| Brunswick . if there had been distress, it had been occasioned by a glut in the 
market before the passing of the new ‘Tariti; and the change had produced 
| some temporary distress inthis country, from the necessity of getting rid of 
large stocks of timber on hand. 


onthe score of disproportionate taxation; and he pointed to the export of ‘To the beginning and end of Lord John’s speech he had little objection: Lord 
36,000,0001. of unprotected British manufactures, which have to compete in the’ Johu was prepared to defend a corn-law onthe score of peculiar burdens on land ; 
markets of the world with untaxed manufactures, to show how needless it was. he had recommended a compromise of interests ; he had abandoned the charges 


He would leave to all classes the free exercise of their industry, with no other 
protection but that of superior skill and talent. Another reason why farmers 
deprecate duninished protection, is the operation of the ‘Tariff: but Lord John 
denied that it had eaused any material reduction in the prices of agricultural 


against Sir Robert Peel, of not meaning to give permanency to the law of last 
‘year: permanency, he said, was not to be expected in a case of fiscal legisla- 
| tion, as in the case of a great constitutional question. But Mr. Gladstone ap- 
| prehended that the course proposed would not be just towards those interests 


roduce, or any real jury to the agricultural interests. ‘Che consumption of ‘which were affected by the measure of last year. He did not alone mean the 
utter and cheese, the duty on which was not lowered, has considerably dimin-| important change that had been made in the Corn-law, but also the changes 


ished ; the cause being the diminished means of consumption among the indus-| /tade as to the admission of foreign live cattle, of fresh and salt provisions, ve- 
trious classes ; a fact which proves that the best protection to agriculture is getables, and many other aricles of consumption ; all of great importance to 
whatever promotes manufacturing industry. ‘The ‘Tariff, however, was open to| the agricultural body. ‘To these changes the parties most deeply interested 
the objection which he had urged last year—the timber-duties had been need-| gave consent ; although they might have opposed them, they yet atlorded every 
lessly lowered, while the sugar-duties, the source of great complaint, were un- facility and he could not but consider it a gross injustice to those parties who 
touched. Much derangement had been produced in the timber-trade, writhoua| had embarked their capital and their labour under the existing law, now to make 
corresponding benefit to the consumer. ‘The consumption of glass and bricks) |@ further change to a fixed duty, the permanency of which the noble Lord him- 
ought to have been favourably affected by increased consumption of timber ; but, self admitted he could not guarantee. He would not even venture to state what 
the excise-duty on bricks has fallen from 524,0001. in 1841 to 300,000). in 1843 ;| it was, but postponed his details until going into Commuttee ; which he knew 


and on glass, from 966,000. to 766,0001.; a further indication of diminished] was as good as postponing it to the Greek kalends. 


means of consumption. 

Lord John retraced the history of the Corn-laws, to show how unavailing was 
every attempt to fixthe price of corn, He quoted figures from Lord Montea- 
gle’s speech on the operation of the present law, to show, that in the six years 
ending 1842 the foreign corn importer under the sliding scale, in the harvest 
month, was 65 per cent as compared with the average importation of a whole 


| Mr. Gladstone defended the new law. He denied that under it the corn only 
llcomes in at stated periods, as under the old law ; last year was no test, because 
\|the harvest was abundant, after scarcity was expected. The fluctuations charg- 
ied against the old law was not alleged against the present. British shippt 
now conveys the greater portion of the corn imported into this country. 
''present law at least does not injure the revenue. It does not affect the curren- 


year ; while the proportion’of Colonial corn imported in that month, under a’ icy, for the coffers of the Bank were full. He questioned, indeed, whether a 


practically fixed duty, was but 30 per cent. In 1842, the farmer was exposed 
to competition with 2,900,000 quarters of foreign corn imported ; during seven 
months of the year the price was 61s. 5d. ; at that time importation would little 
have injured the farmer, but only 463,791 quarters were imported : in five suc- 
ceeding weeks, the unportation was 2,161,699 at 50s. 10d. ; and that continued 
to be the average price for the remaining five months. It is the Corn-law, in 
fact, that makes the “ reckless speculators,” who are looked upon as a sort of 
horrible animal. Sir Robert Peel admitted last year, when defending the law 
that the effect of the law had been damaged by the criticism of Lord Palmer- 
ston ; who, availing himself of an admission by Sir Robert, that the law might 
be very materially aflected by the state of the weather, contended that a bad 
harvest would render the lawmoperative. ‘This reminded Lord John of an ob- 
servation of a friend, who, when Regent Street was first built, said, that it 
might be a very good street, but for two circumstances—first, that he did not 
think it would bear the weather, and secondly, that it would not bear criticism. 
(Laughter.) Lord John recurred to the history of the Corm-laws ; showing 
that between 1773 and 1790 there was very little change of price compared 
with the fluctuations under the sliding-seale, and that the restrictive policy of 
the present time has by no means the antiquity which gives it a prescriptive 
claim to maintenance, In 1791, the duty ranged from 6d. to 2s 6d, ; and such 
was the policy till 1804: in 1800, the system applied only to five, six, or seven 
millions of the population ; as the population mereased, Parliament applied a 
more restrictive system ; and now, asystem of restriction is applied to seven- 
teen, eighteen, or nineteen millions, that was unknown even in the reign of 
Charles the second. But, since the general election, Sir Robert Peel and his 
colleagues have admitted the 2rgument of an increasing population. {A Mem- 
ber—* The Paymaster of the Forces has not admitted  it.”’] (Laughter.) 
That is very true, the Paymaster of the Forces has not admitted it, (Much 
laughter.) Let them, then, make an adequate alteration on some sound and 
intelligible principle, and not attempt to do it by some contrivance regarding 
Canada, aflecting to introduce corn from some country from which they had 
ascertained that no corn was likely to come. Mr. Webster mentioned a presum- 
ed inclination in this country to admit Indian corn ; but the benefit from that 
must be small, inasmuch as it is not the habit in this country to consume Indian! 
corn: let something be done upon a more enlarged principle. In the words of 
Mr. Webster, * either warm us or cool us, cither freeze us or burn us; but do 
not heartlessiy attempt nothing.’ ‘The agricultural interest share much the 
same feelin; : they want the Corn-laws to be settled in a way that is likely 
to last for atime. (Mr. GLADSTONE—* Last for a time!*) “The right 
honourable ventleman takes hold of that phrase, but let me tell him that I am 
much more tor final measures than he is—I am rather an advocatefor ‘finality,’ ” 


is moderate fixed duty”’ could he fixed—or any fixed duty moderate ; whether 
jthere was any element of permanency in it. Lord John spoke of the Canada 
|/Corn Bill as an evasion ; but if there were any contrivance in it, it must be a 
''relaxation with reference to American corn; and he asked how the late Minis- 
ters would have adjusted the question of Canadian corn under their corn plan 
of 1841! 

He argued against further reduction of the Corn-law as reducing rents ; and 
the consequence, on Ricardo’s theory of rent, would be to throw inferior lands 
out of cultivation, and thus to throw capital and labour out of employment. He 
also contended for the ancient custom of dealing with corn on peculiar princi- 
ples, and restrictively ; going back to the time of Richard the Second. Lord 
John talked of the necessity of “settling” the question ; on the 7th February 
Mr. Ewart gave notice of a motion that the present Corn-law had not settled 
the question, and that a settlement without delay was essentially necessary,— 
meaning, no doubt, total repeal ; that motion was deferred from time to time, 
in order to permit Lord John to introduce his motion for an indefinite something 
which he called a moderate fixed duty, which could have no such effect as to 
settle” the question. Mr. Gladstone contended against the injustice of 
breaking the contract implied in the new law, by proceeding, with their present 
experience, to assent to a measure which must lead to a low fixed duty or total 
repeal. 

Pies this point the debate proceeded with little novelty either in respect to 
the general subject or the special motion. Mr. Labouchere, Sir Wilham Clay, 
Mr. Aglionby, advocated the principle of a moderate fixed duty ; Mr. Hume, 
Mr. Ewart, and Mr. Charles Villiers supported the motion solely as a step to to- 
tal repeal ; Mr. Villiers calling upon Lord John to abandon all compromise, and 
unite with those who sought to remoye all duties upon the food of the people. 
Mr. Wodchouse opposed the motion. 

Sir ROBERT PEEL brought up the rear of opponents— 

He sarcastically approved of Lord John’s concealment of his details until 
going into Committee, as a disclosure might produce a sudden explosion, that 
the mover would find very inconvenient. His fixed duty was to be removeable 
by the Crown in bad seasons! ‘To apply his Regent Street simile, he admitted 
‘that his own structure would not bear rain, and if he got into Committee he 
|would find that it would not bear criticism. Sir Robert made much of the con- 
flict of opinion on the opposite side ; and, repeating some of Mr. Gladstone’s 
larguments, he boasted that if wheat fell from 61s. to 52s., chiefly in conse- 
iquence of the abundant harvest, the price of oats had varied less in the last six — 
\months thanat any former period, He did not propose the present law as one — 
absolutely final, but as one to be maintained until experience, facts and evidence, 

roved that it ought to be relinquished ; since there is great inconvenience and 
Sanger in constant alterations o laws of the kind. ~ ° a 


(Cheers and laughter.) Not that Lord John found fault with the declarations 
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The House divided—For the motion, 145; against, 244; Ministerial majo-| 


rity, 99. 
CANADA WHEAT BILL. 
House of Commons, June 15. 

Sir R. PEEL moved the third reading of this bill. ‘ 

Colonel SIBTHORP rose to move that the bill be read a third time that day 
six months. 

Mr. HUME said, that since the last stage of this bill accounts had arrived 
from Canada announcing the death of Sir C. Bagot. Now, although he (Mr. 
Hume) was unknown to that gentleman, he must take u himself to say, that 
looking to his public conduct as a public officer, no man had done more to meet 
the wishes of a discontented community, and to render dissatisfied people con- 
tented [hear, hear ;] and he must express his regret that that gentleman had 
not survived to witness the good effects that must be derived from the sound 
and constitutional principles of which he had been the agent. He cared not 
with whom they had originated : it was enough for him to know that they were 

proved of by the Government, and carried out by Sir C.Bagot. [Hear,hear. ] 
That gentleman had adopted a line of policy more calculated to secure the af- 
fections of the people than any that had been hitherto pursued. 

Mr. LABOUCHERE thought it desirable that it should be known what were 
the views of the Government as to extending this measure to the colonies of 
Nova Scotia and New Brunswick. 

Lord STANLEY. had before spoken of the inconvenience of the Govern- 
ment pledging themselves to this or that line of conduct in a future session. 
He had stated more than once that this measure was brought in, affecting the 
case of Canada only : that Canada and the colonies of Nova Scotia and New 
Brunswick stood upon a very different footing ; that he kept himself entirely 
free from making any pledge that could give to the two latter colonies a claim to 
this bill in any future session ; and that experience had convinced him of the 
great inconvenience of giving any pledge by which the Government should be 
bound in a future session with regard to a legislative measure. [Hear, hear.) 
He said also, that for the purpose of a comparatively insignificant object, he 
had a very great objection to disturb the laws relative to the importation of corn. 
(Hear, hear.] The re-opening of the question of the corn laws ought not to 
be lightly undertaken. 

Lord WORSLEY said, that those who represented the commercial interests 
seemed to think that this measure would be of little advantage to them, and 
amongst those who represented the agricultural interests there was a stron 
feeling against it. [Hear.}] In 1838 the right hon. baronet had opposed a bil 
which created discontent amongst the agricultural interests without much ad- 
vantage to commerce ; and upon the same groand, he (Lord Worsley) should 
this bill. 

"The house then divided ; the numbers were—for the third reading, 150 ; 
Against it, 75 ; majority in favour of the bill, 75. 
bill was then read a third time and passed. 


FACTORY BILL—ABANDONMENT OF THE EDUCATIONAL 
CLAUSES. 
House of Commons, June 15th. 

Sir JAMES GRAHAM stated the intention of Government with respect to 
the educational clauses of the Factories Bill— 

When he introduced the bill, he explained that Ministers considered the clauses| 
necessary in regard to the position in which the classes to be affected by the 
clauses were already placed by the Factory Act, which makes education com- 
pulsory. ‘The proposition was made in no sectarian nor party spirit; and he 
was bound to say, that it had been received, if not with favor, with forbearance 
on the of those usually opposed to Government ; for which he begged to 
tender his sincere acknowledgments. The success of the measure depended) 
on its being received as a measure of concord and conciliation ; and it had been 
framed with that view ; but, soon after its introduction, he found that the great 
body of Dissenters had insuperable objections to it. Extensive modifications 
were made to meet those objections ; but in that he had been wholly disappointed. 
On the part of the Church, there had been great willingness to make concessions 
amounting to sacrifices ; but it had been met in no corresponding spirit. The 

at evil which the measure was intended to counteract had not been removed ; 

rd Ashley’s statement as to the ignorance of a large portion of the popula- 
tion remained unshaken. Yet Government had been forced to the conclusion, 
that it would be most consistent with their public duty not to press the educa- 
tional clauses of the Factories Bill during the present session. Personally, he 
felt deeply disappointed ; but, although he had been made the object of great 
obloquy on the part of many who were opposed to this measure, he now sat 
down without the slightest ill-feeling towards any one who had taken a part in 
opposing him. He would state on Monday whether Government would pro- 
ceed with the remainder of the bill. 

Lord JOHN RUSSELL thought that Government had exercised a wise dis- 
cretion. Were Government disposed to consider, during the recess some 
other plan to meet the present exigency, and to be introduced next session ! 

Sir JAMES GRAHAM should say, that the Government were not pts 
to go on with the measure ; but he would rather defer giving a more definite an- 
swer until Monday. 

IRISH ARMS BILL. 
House of Commons, June 16. 

In the House of Commons, the adjourned debate on the Irish Arms Bill, 
though again adjourned, and though no practical result was attained of any 
kind, derived interest from more than.usual plain-speaking on the state of Ire- 
land and the policy to be pursued. For some time, however, the discussion pro- 
ceeded with only the enforcement of views already advanced ; the bill being 
opposed by Mr. SHARMAN CRAWFORD, who urged his well-known opin- 
ions on the law of landlord and tenant ; by Mr. BARING WALL, Mr. PHILIP 
HOWARD, Mr. REDINGTON, Sergeant MURPHY, and Mr. TUITE; ad- 
vocated by Mr. LEFROY, Mr. VILLIERS STUART, Mr. BICKHAM ES- 
COTT, and Colonel CONOLLY. 

Mr. Murphy had alluded to a case, which Sir ROBERT PEEL used as ani 
effective illustration of the necessity for an Anns Bill— 

A woman in whose house, during her husband’s absence, a pistol had heen 
found in a pail of milk, had been transported for its concealment, her husband, | 
in revenge, murdered the Magistrate by whom her conviction was caused, and 
was hi for that murder. This event had occurred when he hinself was! 
Chief Secre for Ireland. The murder of the Magistrate, Mr. Baker, was 
committed by five persons, who shot him on his way home from the Sessions. 
A large reward was offered, and it was claimed and received by the very man 


who had organized the murder, but who had not himself fired the shot. It was}/origi 


‘with fire-arms, none of whom had any personal ill-will to him. Surely it was 
jnot unfit to take precautions against such deeds as this. The recent case of 
‘Mr. Scully was nearly as bad ; but he was now proposing to legislate, not on 
‘one or two, nor on ten cases, but on a general habit and tendency, which it be- 
heved the British Parliament to repress. 

To that closing argument Mr. ROEBUCK replied, on broad grounds— 

He imputed to the present Ministers no intention of doing any thing deroga- 
tory to Ireland : he believed them governed by the former habits of the people, 
and by the practice of successive Administrations, for fifty years. He admnitt ed 
that the case related by Sir Robert Peel showed a state of society very different 
from that in England : but, as there was an Arms Bill when that case occurred, 
it was not to be inferred that an Arms Bill was security against such cases: it 
might as reasonably be supposed, cum hoc propter hoc, that the bill was the 
cause of the offences. When a law was temporary, the reason for it ought to 
ibe as clearly shown on each occasion of its renewal as on its first enactment. 
|Every man’s house ought to be free from intrusion except on the plainest neces- 
‘sity, and each man ought to have the power of possessing arms for his own de- 
fence : those were the broad principles ; and now what ground was laid for de- 
viating from them! Jt was said that the discussion which had been raised upon 
Irish grievances was irrelevant. Not so; for the defence of the bill was put 
jupon the state of society ; and the state of society was referable to those griev- 
ances. He had no hesitation in saying, that the Church of Ireland was the 
cancerous sore from which sprung the disease which went through all the veins 
of the Government, and carried its foulness through all its horrid and putrescent 
carcass. ([Cheers, and cries of “ Oh, oh !”] The conduct of the landlords 
and the dependence of the people on land for subsistence, were the other main 
jeause of disturbance, chiefly agrarian. But would the brand upon arms put a 
stop to that? If a man wanted to commit a murder, he would never use a gun 
with his own brand upon it ; and to place the high powers of the law in the 


hands of a common constable, was to destroy its efficacy. The Repeal agitators 
promise power to the priests, and land to the people : he could not see his way 
to quiet the latter demand; but detach the priesthood from the agitation, and 
jit would not be kept up by the people alone. Pay the priesthood fairly, and in 
a few years Ireland would cease to be what she is*now. 4 

Su JAMES GRAHAM followed— 

Passing over the amendment as futile in its purpose, he addressed himself to 
\the higher grounds taken by Mr. Ward and Mr. Roebuck ; demanding that the 
exciting and important topics which they raised should not be discussed inci- 
jdentally on an Arms Bill, but be as speedily as possible and specifically, sub- 
‘mitted to the House, in order to a distinct judgment. He had been a friend to 
‘Catholic Emancipation : he had believed the declarations, the anticipations, and 
the oaths of the noblemen, gentlemen, and clergy of the Roman Catholic faith ; 
who, however, now appeared to have greatly deceived themselves in their re- 
corded statement, that if equality as citizens were given to them, they would 
rest satisfied with the terms of the Union, and that the Protestant Church in 
that country should be safe from attack.”” Catholic Emancipation had been 
lcarried ; conciliation had been carried out in Ireland to the extreme extent. 
(* No, no!""] No! then there he joined issue ; and let those who thought so 
bring forward further conciliatory measures. Unless the fatal day had come, 
however, when such dangerous concessions were to be made, he must think the 
withdrawal of legal precautions against the use of fire-arms madness. 

Lord JOHN RUSSELL partially responded to that challenge— 

He began by stating, however, that he should not withhold his vote from the 
bill. Sir James Graham accused the Catholies of not being grateful, and of en- 
croaching in their demand for further concessions ; a course which forced Lord 
John into a discussion of the state of Ireland, and that which it was most im- 
‘portant for a Minister to consider. When the Government of 1806 continued 
the Anns Bill, they were contemplating measures of a conciliatory character to 
accompany it, One respecting tithes, and one respecting education ; but not so 
‘the present Ministry. Lord Meibourne’s Government had endeavoured to give 
jan unrestricted municipal franchise—but the Tories effected a restriction. An 
extension of the Parliamentary franchise had been proposed—the ‘Tories had 
jsuccessfully resisted it ; but since their accession to office they had improved 
on the doctrines which they had held on that subject when they were in Oppo- 
sition. ‘They had, however, postponed their Poor-law bill to make way for an 
Arms Bill—such their regard for the welfare of Ireland! For the “ wild jus- 
tuce ’’ and indiscriminate * midnight legislation,” which confounds the innocent 
with the faulty in retaliating for the system of ejectments, with Mr. Roebuck, 
he did not see the immediate remedy. As to the Church, he would not destroy 
the Establishment, as that would endanger all the Establishments of the Three 
Kingdoms : but had the course recommended in 1834 been pursued, and the 
revenues of the Church been partly used to educate the community, it might 
have made peace. He believed that the Roman Catholic clergy would not 
new accept a state endowment; but their condition might be elevated, and 
every thing might be done in respect to the foundations of their colleges, the 
dignity of their high church offices, and the comfort of the parish-priests. _Ire- 
land had been unsettled since the fiction of the law had been established which 
recognized only Protestants and affected not to know the existence of Roman 
Catbolics in Ireland ; but the present state of the clergy cannot continue. ‘These 
were the considerations for Ministers: but they wanted cordiality in concession 
and firmness in resistance. 

Lord STANLEY indignantly replied to Lord John Russell's * invectives, 
not arguments 

He accused him of dealing in topics of excitement, and dilating on difficul- 
ties, without suggesting remedies ; contrasting his conduct with the bolder 
avowals of Mr. Ward and Mr. Roebuck. He retorted that Lord John Russell 
was a party to the contemned Jrish Reform Bill: but at the same time con- 
jtended that the English Reform Bill itself, if applied in Ireland as it is in Eng- 
land, would not give a more extensive constituency. Let gentlemen spe 
plainly, and avow that the only things to conciliate the Irish are the confisca- 
tion of the land and the destruction of the Church. It might be true that the 

esent Government did not possess the confidence of tle numerical majority 
in Ireland ; but it did possess the majority not only of numbers but also of 
intellect and property in the United Empire, taken throughout. He vindicated 
nr appointments of Government, and challenged proof of any charge against 

em. 

Mr. MORE O’FERRALL and Captain BERKELEY, having opposed the 
bill; and Mr. MORGAN JOHN O’CONNELL complained of a personal al- 
jlusion to himself as connected with Mr. O’Connell, by Lord Stanley ; Mr. 
PHILLIP HOWARD, Sir HENRY BARRON, and other Members, angrily 
called Sir James Graham to account for his remarks about the oaths of Roman 
Catholics. Sir JAMES explained, that he ascribed their departure from their 
iginal to the inevitable tendency of human nature, not to dishonoura- 
ble intention ; and the O°;CONOR DON declared himself satisfied. The de- 


in evidence that there were three different roads by which the Magistrate might 
have returned, and on each of those roads were stationed five men, ail provil 


bate was then adjourned, at three o’clock, 
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SPAIN. 
House of Commons, June 19. 

Mr. HINDLEY said le wished to put the question of which he had given 
notice to the Right Hon. Baronet relative to the affairs of Spain. The founda- 
tion of lis question was a speech attributed to M. Guizot, but which had been 
denied. What he wished to know was, whether the Spaniards were to be left! 
to manage their own affairs ; and next, whether the French were allowed to dic- 
tate to the Queen of Spain whom she should marry. 

Sir R. PEEL said he thought that the hon. gentleman ought to have a bet- 
ter foundation for putting his question than a speech from the Minister of Fo- 
reign Affairs in France, which he admitted was inaccurate, but he had no he- 
sitation in saying that they would observe, with the most unscrupulous good faith, 
the obligations which they were bound to observe towards the Regent of Spain,and 
would endeavour to preserve with him a good understanding and relations of 
amity. He would not shrink from expressing his opinion that the Regent, Es- 
partero, had been actuated by a sincere desire to pimininter the government of| 
that country on constitutional principles (cheers). Whenever he was obliged 
to deliver up the trust reposed in him, he might reflect with pleasure that it was 
his sincere desire so to administer the affairs of that country, that he might lay 
the foundation of future constitutional power in Spain (cheers). 


RECIPROCITY—ENGLAND AND AMERICA. 

The following article, from the London Spectator, will naturally excite some 
attention in the United States. 

Mr. Webster's Baltimore speech is a most important document. It affords 
evidence that there is in the United States a growing public opinion in favour of] 
drawing closer the commercial relations between themselves and this country, 
Nay, more: it contains evidence that sensible Americans, seeing how our pre- 
sent Government is circumstanced—and how any Government able to hold the 
reins of power in Great Britain for some time to come is likely to be cireum- 
stanced—are not inclined to stand upon their extreme claims and refuse to lower} 
their tariff unless all their agricultural produce be admitted. ‘I have not 
heard,” said Mr. Webster, ‘a suggestion from any quarter that England would 
be inclined to a modification of her Corn-laws, properly so called—I mean her 
duties on wheat and flour.” And then Mr. Webster proceeds to show that the 

Union has other agricultural produce, for the admission of which into Great 
Britain on more favourable terms it would be advisable to reduce the American 
duties on our manufactures. P 

Mr. Webster is right. Independently of wheat and flour, the leading pro- 
ducts for which the United States demand a market are—Indian corn, rice, cot- 
ton-wool, tobacco, pork, and beef (salted or smcked), butter, and cheese. The 
citizens of the United States have a fair trade in flour and provisions to South 
America and the West Indies; those regions afford no markets for the remain-| 
ing prodace enumerated. Nearly all the continental states of Europe raise suf- 
ficient corn and provisions for their own domestic consumption. Most of them 
yrow tobacco, or prohibit its importation except for the Government monopolies. 
(otton-wool is almost the only article of importance that France, Germany, 
Russia, and Italy take from the United States. It is to England alone, there- 
fore, that the United States can look for any material extension of the market 
for their Indian corn, rice, tobacco, preserved pork and beef, butter and cheese. 

And the quantity of those kinds of produce they have to dispose of is suffi- 
ciently great to induce them to close a bargain with England for their admission 
to its markets, even though the unwise influence which refuses to admit foreign 
wheat and flour should continue to preponderate. In 1840, the United States 
produced 377,531,875 bushels of Indian corn; 14,971,586 head of neat cattle, 
(averaging 500 lbs.,) and 26,301,293 swine (averaging 200lbs); dairy produce 
to the value of nearly $34,000,000 ; 219,163,319 lbs. of tobacco; 80,841,422 
pounds of rice. ‘The Indian corn is far more to be considered as a staple produce 
of the Union than wheat; in the same year that upwards of 377 millions of 
bushels of Indian corn were grown, the wheat amounted to rather less than 85 
millions. Under the influence of a liberal commercial intercourse with this 
country, these large quantities could be vastly increased. ‘The total population 
of the American Union in 1826 was about nine and a half millions ; in 1840 it 
was rather more than 17 millions. 

Here, then, is a large amount of the produce of the United States which 
might be adinitted into this country on favorable terms, without encroaching 
upon the wheat preserves so jealously watched by the preponderating interest 
in the British Legislature. Indian corn — be classed at a moderate fixed 
duty with rice ; and Indian corn meal might be taken out of the list of prohibi-' 
tions, and allowed to enter, as an unmanufactured article, in the same way as 
bread or ship biscuit, at an ad valorem duty. The duty on rice might be fur- 
ther reduced ; as also the duties on butter and cheese, due attention being paid 
to the exigencies of the revenue. ‘The duties on salted beef and pork might be 
reduced 50 per cent. without sensibly affecting the revenue ; and so might the 
duties on smoked hams and bacon. The duty on tobacco is enormous; and 
though, being imposed solely for revenue and yielding a large amount, it ought 
to be cautiously dealt with, some modification might undoubtedly be made. 
‘The rates of duty on manufactured tobacco have evidently the effect of increas- 
ing adulteration as well as smuggling. A reduction of the duty on cotton wool 
(or, if the state of the revenue permitted, a total abolition of it) would mate- 
rially benefit the English manufacturer, as well as agriculturists in the United 
States, A few years ago the principal markets for the provisions of the West- 
ern States were the cotton growing States of the South ; at present, the returns 
from cotton are so low that the planters have been obliged to economize in every 

way ; they hive discovered that their slaves can raise enough of Indian corn to 
feed themselves, and their demand for the provisions of the Western States has! 
ceased., The abolition of the duty on cotton imported into England would give 
a fresh impetus to the cotton planting, and relieve the provision growing States 
of their surplus produce. 

These are specific facts; they show the articles in which an extended trade 
between the United States and England might be created. More general con- 
siderations tcnd to show that the trade between the two countries, most benefi- 
cial to both, u.ust be what is commonly called a colonial trade ; the new-settled 
country importing the manufactures of the old, in exchange for its own raw pro- 
duce. In all economical relations the United States still stand to England in 
the relation of colony to mother-country. No small proportion of the rapidly 
increased population of the States consists of British emigrants ; and the British 
emigrant is placed in regard to holding real or personal property, immediately 
after his arrival, exactly in the same position as an American citizen. The States} 
have little c: pital of their own ; their roads, railways, and canals, nay, their ma- 
nufacturin:: « stablishments, haye been mainly dependent.upon advances of Bri- 
tish capiiui. The shock lately given to the credit ef some American States, 
and-the impossibility of finding a vent for their increasing agricultural produce,| 
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in the interior, from the want of a circulating medium, to barter. The!farmier 

ives two pounds of wool to a weaver for one pound of the same wool.made 
into homespun, and sends four bushels of wheat to the miller in exchange for 
the flour of three bushels. The farmers in the West use coffee only once a 
week, substitute maple sugar for sugar of the cane, and wear homespun. The 
failure of public works has thrown the majority of those engaged in them upon 
agriculture. There is a glut of provisions of all kinds; the farmers find the 
wharfs of the inland ports loaded with their produce, for which they can obtain 
no return in money. ‘The net produce of the cargoes of the provision boats 
from the upper basin of the Mississippi at New Orleans last year, after deduct- 
ing freight, commission, &c., did not exceed a dollar or two dollars each. Both 
England and the United States are suffering because the (economical) colonial 
relation has been broken,—because the surplus capital of England does not find 
its way to America along with the stragglers of its surplus population ; and be- 
cause the raw produce of America, through the influence of restrictive duties, 
and for want of that capital, cannot find its way to England. Common sense 
would dictate the reception of all the raw produce of the Union in this country, 
upon favourable terms ; but, since that cannot at present be looked for, enough 
has been said to show that much may be done to reunite the countries in com- 
mercial respects without alarming the landlords of England for their imaginary 
interests. 

There is good reason to believe, that in announcing the inclination of the 
American Government to come to terms-—to lowervtheir tariff if we will admit 
their other great staples independently of wheat—Mr. Webster does not speak. 
without warrant. The Madisonian, the Government organ at Washington, holds 
the same language. The fact is, that the statesmen of the Union are divided 
between two opposed systems. ‘The one, which may be called the system of 
isolation, or that of imposing high restrictive duties on foreign merchandize, and 
depending entirely upon their home produce and manufactures, is supported by 
Henry Clay, Gen. Cass, and Van Buren ; the advoeates of free trade, or of low 
revenue duties, are the present President and Mr. Calhoun. The States most 
inclined to a high tariff are Massachusetts, Rhode, Island, Cornecticut, Penn- 
sylvania, New York, Delaware, and Maryland: they have in the present Con- 
gress 103 members, and will have 86 in the next. ‘The States most decidedly 
ljopposed to protecting duties are Virginia, North and South Carolina, Georgia, 
' Alabama, Mississippi, Tennessee, and Missouri: they have 75 in the present 
‘Congress, and will have 67 in the next. The States whieh hang in a manner 
ibetween the two parties are Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, Kentucky, and Michigan : 
they have 43 members in the present Congress, and will have 51 in the next. 
(The disproportion between the representation of the free trade and the Isolation 
States is about to be diminished, and the undecided States are gaining an ac- 
lcession of strength. 

The manufactures of the United States are located in the Isolation States 
and in New Hampshire and Maine. ‘These two States are Democratic, and side 
with the free trade party; and New York, Pennsylvania, and Maryland, pro- 
ducing more provisions than they consume, are less decided in favour of Isola- 
tion than Massachusetts, Rhode Island, Connecticut, Delaware, and New Jer- 
sey. The free trade States, as cultivating cotton, rice, Indian corn, and tobacco, 
are more united. The sugar-planters of Louisiana have been attempted by the 
promise of protection, by high duties, against the sugars of Havana and Brazil ; 
but this interest is neutralised, even within the State, by the cotton-growers. 
The balancing States grow provisions; and the present glut of their produce 
would be relieved to a greater extent than the demand of the foreign market 
opened by the demand occasioned in the States growing cotton, tobacco, and 
rice, by withdrawing the slaves trom cultivating provisions to the uction of 
those staples. So strongly is this felt, that it is only by introducmg into their 
protective Tariff-bill a elause respecting the distribution of the land revenue, in 
compliance with the wishes of those States, that the Isolation party has secured 
their temporary alliance. Man to man, the agricultural interest of the Union is 
far more numerous and powerful than the manufaeturing. According to the last 
census, there were only 791,545 persons engaged in manufactures and trades, 
and 3,717,756 in agriculture. 

Without a higher tariff than the present, the Americans cannot compete with 

our manufactures. The want of capital, and the want of a locally condensed 

population, prevent them. A number of furnaces and cotton factories have al- 

ready been beaten out of the field by the low prices of Scotch iron and Scotch 

and English cottons ; and many establishments are going on solely because stop- 

ping them would involve a still greater loss on the fixed capital. In silk and 

inen goods and broadcloth, the Americans do not pretend to compete with us. 

Now, whatever may be the case with the agriculturists of other countries, the 

agriculturists of America are quite alive to the advantages of buying cheap ; 

and they understand perfectly that a high tariff to protect their manufactures 

means that they are to buy dear. Nay, some who are engaged in trade see that 

this protection is injurious tothem. At present there is no nation that can com- 

te with the United States in pushing manufactured goods into the countries of 
iddle and South America, by means of assorted cargoes in vessels sailed by 

the owner both of ship and cargo. It is for the common interest that this hardy, 

enterprising, and independent class should retain this sea retail traffic. 

can only be enabled to retain and extend it by substituting the cheap fabrics of 

England for the dear ‘‘ domestics of the Union. Our shipping interest will 

lose nothing by the extension of this branch of the American marine, with 

which it has never been able to compete; and Mr. Webster will find this the 

most effectual means of creating the large commercial navy he so ardently de- 

sires. And in so far as our manufactures are concerned, the class of American 

adventurers alluded to will find markets for their goods where no Englishman 

could carry them. : 

Mutual concessions in the matter of duties on importation by England and 
America—an adjustment of their tariffs on the basis of a well digested treaty— 
is clearly for the benefit of both countries. Such an arrangement would insure 
to both all the advantages that could have been enjoyed by them if they had 
remained under our sovereignty. It would relieve the pressure under which 
both are suffering, and perpetuate peace, by making them one in interest, as they 
are one in lineage. 


INDIA AND CHINA. . 
Inp1a.—The latest date from Bombay is the Ist of May, and from Calcutta 
14th of April. There had been another important military affair in Scinde. 
Major Stack, who was proceeding from Sukkur to Hyderabad in command of a 
brigade, encountered a strong body of the enemy within a day’s march of Sir 
Charles Napier’s position ; but they were not very resolute in their opposition 


to his advance, and he beat them otf without much difficulty. Sir Charles Na- 
pier allowed the sdidiers one day to rest, and at daybreak on the 24th March, ~ 
he set out. with the whole of his force, 6,000 strong, to meet the Scindians. He — 


by stopping loans and advances from this country, have.cut up'by the roots the 
whole system of bank facilities and long credits, pa oa» ame 


HT SEV AEM 


found them about half-past eight o’clock, 25,000 s , or more, posted behind — 
one of the Jarge nullahs or dry water-courses by which 


the country is intersect- 


{ 
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ed in all directions. The nullah was tormed by two parallel ditches, one twen-|, The correspondent of the Morning Chronicle observes—* Sir €, Napier con- 
ty feet wide and cight feet deep, the other forty-two feet wide and seventeen) |siders the country almost entirely sulxlued ; and we may take his word that it 
feet deep. ‘The position of the Scindian army, which was couwnanded by Meer! 18 so We have began well: Lumanity, forbearance. and consideration have 
Shere Giianed, was nearly a straight line— | been zhown (to our foes ; the measures contemplated for the administration of 
“To ascertain the extent of lis line,” says Sur Charles Napier in au oitiesal, atlairs promise to prove satisfactory ; the people view with pleasure the change 
despatch “ was extremely difficult, as his left did not appear to be satistactorily|jof masters Let ns continue to govern as we have commenced, and the af- 
defined, but he began moving to lis mght when he perceived that the British) |fections ot the people we have vanquished will wanrantee the firmness and sta- 
force outflanked hima in that direction Believing that this movement liad drawa |bility of our rule. ‘ 
him from that part of the nullah which had been prepared for defence, | hoped | The secounts from Cabal are still obecure and doubtfal Akhbar Khan was 
to attack his right with less difficulty ; and Major Leslie's troop of Horse Ar-||saul to be at Jelialabad, to meet his father ; who was last heard of at Peshawar. 
tillery was ordered to move forward and endeavour to rake the nullah ; the 9th) Lhe Maharajah had written to Akhbar Khan, says a corre pondent of the Delh: 
Light Cavalry and Poona Horse advancing in line, on the left of the arullery|| Gazette, * to the effect that as Sirdar Dost Mahomed Khan had agreed in writ- 
which was supported on the right by her Majesty's Twenty-second Regiment ;\mg to pay 4 certain amount ot tribute to the hialsa, on his resuming the 
the latter being, however, at first considerably retired to admut of the oblique soverciguty ot Cabul, on condition of the Maharajah resigning all pretensions 
fira of Leslie's troop. ‘Te whole of the actillery now opened upon the enemy's) on Cabal and Candahar, his Highiess boped that he (Mahomed Akhbar) woald 
position ; and the British lime advanced im echellons trom the lett, her Mayesty’s| |receive his father with all due honour, and submit himsetf in all things to his 
‘'wenty-second Regiment leading the attack.”’ rule. 
Just before the commencenient of the action, Major Waddington, of the bu, Cnn s.—The news trom China is not abandant Bice poo s death, which 
gineers, with Lieut. Browa, and Lieut Hill, of the aviillery, galloped from end (ook place on the 4th March, is attributed to poison or swede. Ke-Ying was 
to end of the enemy's line, ou parpose to draw ou themselves the five of the spoken of as his suceessor; and it as said that the discussions respecting the 
guns and matchlocks, and so to ascertain their streneth, while they looked out, ;new arrangements were likely henceforth to be earried on in the North, whither 
for accessible or undefended portions at which the nullah might be crossed.| the Plenipotentiary weuld proceed on the arrival of Major Malcolm, with Queen 


‘Though bullets and round shot whisiled around them, they escaped unharmed. 
The attack of the ‘I'wenty-second was led by Sir Charles Napier in person 
who rode in among the men, and waving lis hat amid a storm of bullets, gave! 
the word, * 'Twenty-second charge ' We take up the thread of the des-) 
pateh :— 

“ The enemy was now perceived to move from his centre im cousiderable bo 
dies to his left, apparently retreating, unable to sustain the cross-tire of the Bri-, 
tish artillery ; on seeing which, Major Stack, at the head of the Sed Cavalry,' 
under command of Captain Delamain, and the Scinde Horse, uuder conmand, 
of Captain Jacob, mele a brilliant charge upon the enemy’s left flank, crossing 
the nullah, and cutting down the retreating enemy for several miles. While 
this was passing on the right, her Mayesty’s 22ad Regiment, gallantly led by Ma- 
jor Poole, who commanded the brigade, and Captain George, wlio commanded 
the corps, attacked the nullah on the lefi, with great gallantry ; and, I regret to! 
add, with considerable loss. ‘his brave battalion marched up to the nullah un-' 
der a heavy fire of matehlocks, without returning a shot till within forty paces of 
the imtrenchment, and then stormed it like British soldiers. ‘The intrepid Lieut 
Coote first mounted the rampart, seized one of the enemy's standards, and was! 
severely wounded while waving it am! cheeriug on his men. Meanwhile the! 
Poona Horse, under Captain Tait, and tae 9h Cavalry, under Major Storey,| 
turned the enemy’s right tlank, pursuing and cutting down the fugitives for se-| 
veral miles. Her Majesty's 22d Regiment was well supported by the batteries) 
commanded by Captains Willoughby and Huattywhich crossed their fire with that) 
of Major Leslie. Phen caine the 2ad Brigade, under command of Mayor W ood-,; 
burn, bearing down into action with excellent coolness. It consisted of the! 
25th, 2ist, and 12th Regiments, under the command of Captains Jackson, Ste-| 
vens, and Fisher, respectively. These regiments were strougly sustained by} 
the fire of Captain White's battery ; on the right of which were the 8th and) 
Ist Regiments, under Majors Browne and Olibborne. ‘These two corps advanced) 


with the regularity of a review up to the intrenchments; thew commanders, |’. 
with a considerable exertion, stopping their fire, on seeing that a portion of the) 


Scinde Horse and 3rd Cavalry in charging the enemy had got iy front ef the} 
brigade. The battle was decided by the troop of Horse Artitle:y and her Ma-, 
jesty’s 22nd Regiment.” 
¢ battle lasted three hours. The sequel is succinetly told by the Bow 
correspondent of the Morning Chrontele— 
“ The enemy’s infantry and artillery, it appears, fought well, but the cavalry 
indifferently. Their loss was very great ; about 500 bodies being counted upon 


Victoria’s ratification of the treaty. There was some expectation of renewed 
disturbances at Canton ; principally, 1 should seem, becanse the Emperor's 
jcensure of the previous riot had been so very “mild. Sur Henry Pottinger is 


sail to have warned the Chinese authorities, “that should their Government 


| connive at any act tending toa breach of the stipalations contained in the new 


treaty, he had still the means of effectually blockading Canton and the Grand 
'Canal, and to carry his complamts to the Peiho.’ Admiral Parker was going 
up the river to Foo-cho-foo, inthe Phlegethou steamer, when the vessel ran 
‘aground, and be was unable to proceed. He sent a letter to the authorities by 
Mr. Coverly, the commander of the steamer, with Dr. Playfair. ‘They were re- 
ceived in the most frank and friendly manner. But for water-tight partitions, 
the damage to the Phlewethon would live made ua wreck — [t was to be taken 
to Caleutta tor repairs 

| STATE OF IRELAND. 

The Repeal payers report at vast length “ the Kilkenny demonscraion™ on 
the race-course ; stating that the entire male population of ‘lypperary, Queen's 
County, Carlow, Wexford, and Waterford, might be said to be present ; and 


calculating the numbers above 300,000, including 10,000 or 12,000 horsemen. 


Mr. P. S. Butler, the recently dismissed Magistrate, was appointed to the chair, 
jand loudly cheered on taking it. Mr. O'Connell began thas— 

“Ts there a band within hearing ! If there be, let them piay up * God save 
the Queen.’ {More than a dozen bands here played up the national anthem, 
ithe entire vast multitude remaining uncovered. At the termimation of the air 
three hearty and deafening cheers were given tor the Queen.) I will new 
\give you another subject to cheer: three cheers ior Uie Queen's Aviny—the 
jbravest army in the world. [Tremendous cheers.) ‘Turce cheers for the Irish 
people—the most moral, the most brave, ae most temperate, and the most 
religious people on the tuce of the earth. [Great and long-continued cheer- 


ing. } 

Atierwards he said— 

*T suppose you have heard of the Duke of Wellingtou and Sir Robert Peel 
‘haviag come down to Parliament one fine evening, and declared that they would 


bay! Prevent the Repeal of the Union, even at the expense of a civil war. We will 
“|inot go to war with them ; but let them not dare to goto war with us. (Tre- 


limendous cheering, which continued for some minutes.} We will act on the 
jdefensive ; and believe me, men of Kilkenny, taere is no power im Europe that 
jwould dare attack you and the people of Ireluad, wien they keep themselves 


the field of battle, while the neighbouring villages were filled with dead and) i), the right aud act on the defensive only. ‘They threatened us with civil war- 


wounded men. Three chiefs fell in action—one Hajee Mahomed Seedee, the) 
at promoter of the war. Eleven pieces of cannon and seventeen standards; 


ell into our hands ; but very few prisoners were taken, the Belooches fighting Agaiu— 


to the last with great desperation, and the custom of their country warfare be-) 
ing neither to give nor accept quarter. ‘The greater part of their force must) 
have been composed of men of mature age, as searcely a single youth could be) 
seen among the slain. ‘The next morning all the bodies in the nullah were! 
found burning ; a horrifying and disgusting sight. Our loss was also considera-| 
ble, amounting to 39 killed and 231 wounded ; among the former, were Cap- 
tain Garrett, of the 9th Cavalry, and Lieutenant Smith, of the Horse Artillery : 
Lieutenant F. Burr, of the 2Iist Native Infantry, was severely wounded, and 
died from the effects of his injuries subsequently to the battle. Wounded men, 
to the number of sixty, were sen! to Bombay on the 16th April, and arrived on 
the 25th. 

“ On the termination of the struggle, Shere Mahomed fied into’ the desert 
with about forty followers, his army having been wholly dispersed. He was 
pursued by the Poona Horse, who cliased himas far as Meerpore ; when he took 
refuge in the fortress of Omercote.”’ 

This fortress fell into the hands of the British in a singular manner. Sir C. 
Napier proceeded with a lightly equipped force as far as Jourbee, and sout a de- 
tachment to Omercote, a deficiency of water in that direction obliging him to 
divide the troops. We quote the General— 

“T received a despatch from Omercote, saying that it was defended by a 
powteemn garrison ; and at the same moment I received another from Hydera- 

, to say that the river [Indus] was rising with rapidity. It therefore became 
necessary to give up the idea of attacking Omercote, and I ordered a retreat, 
returning myself to this town, [Meerpore.}] Just as my orders to retreat reached 
the advancing force, then within twetity miles of Omercote, another report 
reached the commanding oflicer that the fortress was abandoned! Between 
this report and my order for him to retreat, the commanding officer was embar- 
rassed ; upon which, Lieut. Brown mounted his horse, and, under the burning 
sun of this climate, rode forty miles to Meerpore, received my orders, and in- 
stantly returned, taking the supporting troops on the road along with him ; and 
Omereote was taken. Justice to this officer has made me enter into a detail 
otherwise unnecessary ; but the man who rides eighty miles without stopping, 
and in broad day, under a Scindian sun, deserves this compliment.” 

Lord Ellenborough, who had remained at Agra, though he had left “ the Pa- 
lace” fora more commodious residence, had issued a notification, dated 5th 
April, announcing the victory, reasserting the ‘reachery und perverseness of a 
Ameers, and remarking of Shere Mahomed that he “ preferred the chances of} 
war to the security of peace, and has now no refuge but the desert.” The Go- 
vernor-General had o' that arrears of revenue due in Scinde up to the 17th 


February, 1843, should not be collected ; a remission which is considered judi- 


ifare ; but we only laughed at them, and you are at liberty to laugh at them 
jagain.”’ [Cheers and langiter.] 


* As tothe Army, 1 has been always on the best terms with the people. In 
ithe Whiteboy times, tie people never showed the slightest animosity to the 
isoldiers ; who did no more than their duty, though they disliked the Police, and 
small blame to them. ‘The Queen's Army is the best in the world; and the 
class of sergeants that it contaius is the most educated in existence ; and [ 
trust that the day will come when all the sergeants will be in a fair way of be- 
coming commissioned officers. (Hear, hear! and loud cheers.) I will tell you 
a secret, and mind you promise me to keep it—[{A langh}—it is ‘Temperance 
that will give us the Repeal. [Cheers.] ‘Temperance will give it to us; for! 
can now trast iu every one of you, as I am not afraid that any dranken vaga- 
bond will get into a mot, or that a drunkard will, in his haughtiness, refuse to 
obey my commands. [Cheers.] Ihave you disciplined by ‘Temperance, and 
defy your enemies." [Cheers. ] 

| Afterwards there was a dinner, to whic Dr. Blake, ticular Bishop of Dro- 
more, was inviied; but, kept away by ecclesiastical business, he sent a letter of 
excuse and sympathy. 

Mallow was on Sunday, the scene of the next demonsiration; at which 
400,000 persons are said to liave been present. Large bodies of troops and po- 
lice were stationed in the neighbourhood. ‘The enurmous conliede paraded 
the town in procession, and then proceeded to an open space, where Mr, O’Con- 
nell delivered an address. Mr. O'Connell dwelt much on Sir Robert Peel's use 
of the Queen’s name, and on Lord Lyndhurst’s assertion that the Irish were 
aliens im blood, language, and religion— 

When he heard him say that they were aliens in language, lie replied, that, 
talking the same language the Saxons spoke it with a hissing, croaking tone, 
whilst the Irish spoke it out fully from the heart, and gave the significance of 
cordiality to the words they uttered. 

But his most notable speech was at the dinner; when six hundred persons 
sat down to table. He began thus— 
“The time is come when we must be doing. (Cheers.} Gentlemen, you 
may soon learn the alternative to live as slaves or die as freemen. [ Hear!” 
tremendoas cries of ““ We'll die freemen!” mingled with cheers.] No, you 
will not be freemen if you be not perfectly in the right, and your enemies in the 
wrong. [Cries of “So they are I think I perceive a fixed disposition on 
the part of some of our Saxon traducers to put usto the test. [Cheers.] The 
efforts already made by them have been most abortive and ridiculous. [Hear!]} 
In the midst of peace and tranquillity they are covering over our land with 
troops. {Hear'} Yes, I speak with the awful determination with which J 
need my address in ¢ uence of news received this day. Theré was 
House of Commons on Thursday, for the Cabinet was considering what they 
do, not for Ireland, but against her. (Cheers.} But, gentlemen, as long 
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as they leave us a rag of the constitution, we will stand on it. [Tremendous 
cheering.} We will violate no law, we will assail no enemy ; but you are inuch 
mistaken if you think others will not assail you. [A voice—* We are ready to 
meet them !"} ‘To be sure you are. [Cheers.] Do you think that I suppose 
you to be cowards or fools. [Cheers.] I am speaking of our being assailed. 
(Hear, hear.) ‘Thursday was spent in an endeavour to discover whether or not 
they should use coercive measures. 
measures ; and on what pretext? ‘(Cheering.) Was Ireland ever in such a 
state of profound tranquillity?” (Cries of Never 

He imputed the Waterford expedition to the misinformation of “ low vile 
Orangemen,” through whom the people were to be coerced ; and remarked, 
that there was not a single Irishman in the Council on the Thursday. He pro- 
ceeded— 

“ What I want you and them to understand is, that we are sensible of the 
position in which we are placed—(Cheers)—that we have our apprehensions— 
by apprehensions I do not mean fears—(Loud cheers)-—but they are threatening 
us Irishmen, peaceful and tranquil ; and for what offence? (Hear.) An act of 
Parliament binding two countries together is insisted to be repealed by the Irish 
people. (Hear, hear.) Have we not the ordinary courage of Englishmen ? 
(Tremendous cries of Hear, hear.) Are we to be called slaves! No, no!’’) 
Are we to be trampled under foot! (‘ No, no!” and cheering.) Oh, they 
never shall trample me at least. (Tremendous cheering that lasted several 
minutes.) [was wrong, they may trample me under foot. (Cries of “ No, 
no!” they never shall.) [say they may trample me ; but it will be my dead 
body they will trample on, not the living man.’’ (Hear, and mest tremendous 
cheering.) 

Subsequently he made this historical allusion— 

“Yes, and Peel and Wellington may be second Cromwells. 
hisses. ) 
ven! enact on the fair occupants of that gallery, (pomting to the ladies’ gallery,) 
the murder of the Wexford ladies. (Oh, oh!) But [am wrong, they never 
shall, (‘Tremendous cheering and waving of handkerchiefs. ) What alarms 
me is the progress of injustice. That ruffianly Saxon paper, the Trmes— 
(Loud groans)—the number received by me this day presumes to threaten 
us with sucha fate. (Oh, oh!) But let it not be supposed that I made 
that appeal to the ladies as a flight of my imagimation. (‘* Hear, hear 
No, the number of 300 ladies, the beauty and loveliness of Wexford, the young 
and old, the maid and the matron, when Cromwell entered the town by 
treachery—300 inoffensive women, of all ages and classes, were collected round 
the cross of Christ, erected in a part of the town called the Bul! Ring, they 
wayed to Heaven for mercy, and 1 hope they found it: they prayed to the 
English for humanity, and Cromwell slaughtered them. [‘‘ Oh, oh!” and 
= sensation.] I tell you this, 300 of the grace and beauty and virtue of 

exford were slaughtered by the Englixh rutlians—sacred Heaven! [Tre- 
mendous sensation, and cries of “Oh, oh!"] I am not at all imaginative 
when I talk of the possibility of such occurrences anew; but yet I assert 
there is no danger of the women, for the men of Ireland would die to the last 
in their defence. [Here the entire company rose and cheered for several 
minutes.] We were a paltry remnant then, we are inilhens now.” [Renewed 
cheering. ] 

At the meeting of the Repeal Association on Monday, the rent for the week 
was reported to be £1,717! The Reverend Mr. Lowry, a Presbyterian minis- 
ter from the north of Ireland, presided. 

A meeting of the Irish Metropolitan Conservative Society was held at Dublin 
on Wednesday, for an Anti-Repeal demonstration. Lord Rathdown was in the 
chair, and several titled and untitled Conservatives were present. A string of 


(Hear, and 


resolutions was passed, asserting the readiness of the Protestant population of): 


Ireland to maintain the connexion with Great Britain, and declaring, 

“That tothe mistaken policy which has hitherto dictated repeated conces- 
sions to a fallen and ambitious religion, is to ,be attributed the present formi- 
dable and organized agitation carried forward throughout this country, and that 
a perseverance in the same unwise and pusillanimous policy can only result in 
the dismemberment of the empire.’’ 

Mr. J. Butt used some violent language towards O'Connell, and said “ In 
the name of the Protestants of Ireland, I defy him!’ which was vehemently 
cheered. 

The Belfast Protestant Operative Association held a meeting in the Theatre, 
on Friday, and unanimously resolved * to tender to the Queen their best ser- 
vices and exertions to maintain the integrity of the empire, and support her 
Majesty’s throne and dignity.’ ‘The Theatre was crowded, chiefly by opera- 
tives. A few ministers were among the speakers. 

The Dublin Mercantile Advertiser states, on authority which it considers 
trustworthy, that the naval armament at Cork “ has been ordered, not for any 
Irish object whatever, but with a view to possible and probable events in Spain ; 
where a feeble government finds itself unable to cope with daily augmenting 
difficulties and factious plots which are organizing in all directions. Besides, 
it is well-known that the King of the French still sets his heart upon the dar- 
ling object of wedding the young Queen Isabella to a Prince of Bourbon ; an 
arrangement which Great Britain has the deepest interest in preventing.” 

Twenty-two Conservative peers, and some twenty-eight Conservative Mem- 
bers of Parliament, inet on Saturday, at the house of the Earl of Wicklow, and 
passed resolutions, expressing their intention of co-operating with the Govern- 
ment during the present excitement in Ireland. 

From the London Spectator. 

In the actual state of Irish affairs there is no decided change ; but the posture 
assumed by Mr. O'CONNELL is more threatening. He stated at Mallow, on 
Sunday, after he had reviewed 400,000 of his army, (Irish computation,) that 
he had heard of a discussion in the Privy Council about coercive measures in 
Ireland ; and that was the pretext for more minacious language than he had 
before employed. Not that it differed in general character from all that he has 
said for some months past: he still used the same deprecation of violence and 
breach of the law—still clothed his threats in the same ambiguous terms. But 
he told his hearers that they would soon be “ assailed’’—would soon be put 
to the choice whether they would “ die freemen’’—talked of his own dead body 
being trampled upon—and with a most sinister cunning alluded to the slaughter 
of three hundred Wexford ladiesin CROMWELL’S time, as if such scenes 
could be renewed now but for the power of Irishmen to defend their country- 
women! ‘The man who resorts to so shamelvss a trick of rhetoric must feel 
the utmost contempt for the degree of information and sense in his hearers : 
and the thing was not said to the rabble-rout in the open air, but to a party off 
** gentlemen” who dined with him—the officers of his army. Never before did 
demagogue rule his followers with more arbitrary sway. He tells them to shout 
for the Queen's Army—and they shout for the Queen’s Army ; he talks on 
melancholy topics and is “affected’’—and they are “affected ;” he tells; 
them, in so many words, that they “ may laugh”—and they laugh! Almost 


(Hear, hear, and hisses.) Yes, coercive}, 


They may get his blunted truncheon, and they may, vh, sacred Hea-)) 


\dollars. 


every sentence he utters elicits a burst of cheers. ‘They hang upon his words 
—shout, ery, laugh at his bidding : and this mobile people he excites with 
shocking occurrences” borrowed from CROMWELL'S time, as things that 
PEEL and WELLINGTON may do, but for resistance—peaceful resistance, 
of course, and lawful—under his guidance, with the payment of as many shil- 
lings as possible for Repeal rent. It may be that the excitement he has raised 
has had areaction and inflamed himself todo things he ne ver contemplated at 
first ; but such isthe state of Ireland. ; 

An Orange counter-demonstration would do more harm than good ; but where 
are the Liberals who have retained their senses? w atching the storm, for 
what it may turn up to their party profit. 


Foreign Summary. 


Lord Morpeth has intimated his intention to stand for the West Riding of 
Yorkshire again, whenever the occasion shall arise. 

The Liverpool ‘Theatre is to be under the management of Mr. Charles Kean 
for the future. Mr. Clarke will conduct the stage arrangements as usual. 

Glasgow Citizen. 

Tur Porucation or census of Ircland for 1841 has at last ap - 

sared. The population of that country consists of 4,019,667 males, and 
4,155,606 ed af total, 8,175,273. It appears that the increase during ten 
years up to 1841 was 557,702 less than it had been im the ten years preceding. 
It is evident, therefore, that, during the last ten years, there has been a very 
decided check to the progress of population in Ireland 

A person named Duff, residing in Pulteneytown, described, as a renovator of 
old clothes, oeneet against a charge made by the assessor, of a dog, alleged 
to be kept by him. He was asked by the board if he did not keep a dog! 
“ Keep a dog!” indignantly exclaimed Mr. Duff: “ No, d’ye think I'd keep a 
dog to support the present ministry’? I should rather think not !’—(Rears of 
laughter). The ssessor not being able to rebut Mr. Duff's statement, the ap- 
was sustained on reference to his oath. John O’Groat’s Journal. 

A letter from St. Petersburgh informs us that Rubint has been singing at the 
Opera there with the greatest success. After his performance in the Sonnam- 
bula, the emperor sent for himto his box, where his Majesty shook hands with 
him, and thanked him for the pleasure which he had afforded him, adding that 
\Rubini had given him a taste for music and for the Italian opera, which he had 
never cared about before. The Empress sent Rubmi a solitaire of the value of 
110,000 rubles. Brighton Gazette. 
| Crickerine at Rome.—On Monday, 22d May, a party of Englishmen played 
a cricket match for 500 scudi aside. Oxford and Cambridge against all the 
‘world. The match was played inthe ground of the Borghese villa. The novel 
circumstance of cricket being played at Rome, excited the astonishment of the 
|Romans, some of whom have termed it the game ef madmen. It drew to 
'gether, in the delightful spot where it was played, a galaxy of beauty and fa- 
lshion. After the match the gentlemen repaired to Melga’s Hotel, where they 
sat down to a sumptuous repast. ‘The numbers were—Oxford and Cam- 
bridge, first innings, 83, second, 114. All the world, first innings, 84 ; se- 
84. 
Heavy Loss ro tHe Brrrisn Army !—Lieut. Sutherland, of the 56th regi- 
jmen, the largest officer in the British service, sold out on Friday. This gentle- 
man is about 23 years of age, and weighs 25 stones ! Cork Constitution. 

Tue Bishopric or Jamatca.—This see, which has become vacant by the 
death of Dr. Lipscombe, is of the annual value ef 4,000/. The diocese in- 
cludes Jamaica, the Bahama Islands, and the settlement of Honduras. 


| Tue War tx Cuina.—A parliamentary return of the sums paid on account 
of the war in China, so far as they can be made out, and of the sums received or 
due from China under the late Treaty of Peace or otherwise, has just been pub- 
lished, from which it appears that the total expenditure, including £1,096,416 


liby estimate for 1842-3, is £4,215,413, and the actual receipt £2,537,504, 


whereof £1,237,504 is Canton Ransom; and 11,300,000 the first instalment 
paid under the treaty with China. The amount due from China is stated thus : 
—In June, 1843, 3,000,000 dollars ; January, 1844, 3,000,000 dollars ; June, 
1844, 2,500,000 dollars ; June, 1845, 2,000,000 dollars ; January, 1846, 2,000,- 
(000 dollars ; total, 15,000,000 dollars ; equal, at 4s. 4d. each, to £3,250,000. 
This, added to the amount received, makes the aggregate £5,787,504, leaving 
a balance over the expenditure of £1,572,091. ‘There are, however, in addi- 
tion, the following claims to be provided for :—I1st, Opium claims, 6,000,000 
2d, Hong merchants’ debts, estimated at 3,000,000 dollars 3d, such 
sums as may be due to the East India Company for expenses connected with 
the war, not yet brought to account, and for which no estimate can now be 
formed. 

Letters from Bosnia confirm the intelligence given of an insurrection there. 
It is said that the insurgents have.called for the interference of Austria. 


Mr. O’Connell has rather startled us by giving to Horace, “ quem Deus vult 
perdere.” It is a quotation about the authorship of which there has been much 
dispute, and many wagers laid. It is the literal translation of two lines in the 
fragments of Euripides. Examiner. 

During the two months since the Thames Tunnel has been opened there 
have passed through and paid toll 675,640 persons. 

Much of the clamour raised against Lord Ellenborough had subsided. His 
lordship, who was said to have received notice of his elevation to an earldom, 
had become a favourite with the army. His rule in India will long be remem- 
bered; for slavery has been abolished im every part of this country within the 
British rule. 


Marriace or tHe Prince pu Joinvinie.—The Times gives news from Bra 
zils to the 12th April :—* The marriage of the Prince de Joinville with Donna 
Francisea, the second sister of the Emperor of Brazil, was already arranged, and 
would be solemnized on the Ist of May. ‘The Princess Januaria, whose hand 
was supposed to have been the object of the Prince's voyage, Was, unfortunate- 
ly , seized with the jaundice before the arrival of the Belle Poule im the harbour 
of Rio Janeiro; and the Prince seems to have lost no time in wooing and win- 
ning a younger member of the imperial house, whose beauty and accomplish- 
ments are said to be worthy of the most brilliant courts in Europe. This lit- 
tle romance, however, is not unaccompanied by more solid and serious consi- 
derations. ‘The bride is to have a dowry of about £100,000 sterling.” So the 
young Celebs, who has been sailing about the world in search of a wife, is at 
length accepted ! 

ABANDONMENT or THE Epvucarion Cuavses or THE Factories 
It was announced on the 15th ult., in the House of Commons, by Sir James 
Graham, that her majesty’s ministers had made up their minds to abandon the 


jeducational clauses of the factories bill. Those clrnses, he again declared, 
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had been framed in no sectarian spirit ; but, though they had been well received Madrid. The Junta had resolved in the mean time to declare the province of 
by the house of commons, they had excited from the first, amongst dissenters of Barcelona independent of that government, and to take into its hands the reins 
all classes, so powerful an opposition, and the endeavour which he had made to of power in the name of Queen Isabel IT. The Impartial states that General 
mitigate that opposition, by the modification of the clauses, had so totally failed, 'Ossorio had vainly attempted to repress the movement at Tarragona. He had 
that the government had scarcely any other course than to abandon them. ‘caused a portion of the troops to be disarmed, who subsequently deserted, with 
‘They could have carried them through parliament ; but it must be remembered, ‘several officers of the regiment of San Fernando, to the standard of Colonel 
that the church, though it acquiesced in, did not actively sapport them; and ‘Prim Phe political chief had heen compelled to embark. Tt was reported the 
therefore, feeling that, wanting the general support and co-operation of the pub-| |eaptain-general had sent a courier to General Zarhano, directing him to sus. 


= 


lic, the measure would be more than inoperative, the government had come to 
the conclusion of entirely withdrawing the clauses relating to education ; and 
whether they should proceed with the other clauses of the bill, was a matter for 
careful consideration, on which their opinion would be anaounced as soon as pos- 
sible after it had been made up. 

The Globe says, the landlords inthe North of England are very generally 
making a reduction of 10 per cent. upon the rent of ordmary farms 

Madame Monigolfier, the widow of the celebrated savant who was the ivent- 
or of the first air balloon called * Montgolfier,”’ is still living, and has just en- 
tered her 110th year 

Usrrut Invention. —A very valuable and useful Apparatus is about to be 
introduced into the navy, which will be the ineans of preventing the collision 
of steamers at night, By it tie commander of the steamer, w hile on the 
bridge which connects the two paddle boxes,is enabled, without uttering a word, 
to direct the man at the helm on the darkest night how to steer, with the same 
facility as he now does in open daylight, with the wave of his hand, and the 
same signal which directs the helmsinan how to put the helm also points out the 
position of the helm to any other vessel that may be near, so that vessels may 
be enabled to steer clear of each other without chance of collision, as each ship 
will know how the other is steering, and whether helm is hard a-port or starboad. 

Morning Herald. 

Sir Cuartes Naprer.—This distinguished officer is one of the most chival- 
rous and experienced soldiers im her majesty’s service. He commanded the 
50th regiment throughout the campaign which terminated with the battle of 
Corunna, where he received five wounds—namely, the fracture of his leg by a 
musket-shot, a sabre cut on the head, a wound in his back trom a bayonet, the 
fracture of several of his ribs by a cannon-shot, and other severe contusions 
He returned to the Peninsula in 1809, where he remamed two years; was at 
the Coo (at which he had two horses shot under him ;) the battle of Busaco, 
where his jaw was broken, and his eye seriously myured ; the battle of Fuentes 
d’Onor, the second siege of Badajoz, and numerous other engagements In 
1813 he served in North America: he was also present at the storming of 
Cambray. Nor is he less expert with the pen than with the sword, as his ad- 
mirable work on military law, and his eanstic letters to Mr. O'Connell, abun- 
dantly testify. He has moreover greatly distinguished himself by the anxiety 
he has uniformly manifested to promote the interests, and improve the condition 
of the humbler classes of the army Stancard. 

Sir Charles James Napier is to be created a Knight Grand Cross of the Bath, 
in token of his services at the late battle of Meeanee 

Apprication of Gatvantc Exveerriciry to Rock Brastixe.—On Mon- 
day last, we were gratified by witnessing this very interesting, and, in thie quar- 
ter, novel application of electric science to the every-day purposes of life, so far 
as the blasting of rocks can be designated. ‘The operations were conducted, and 
the apparatus furnished, by Messrs. Kemp and Co. of the philosoplneal estab- 
lishment in this city, who have been so long known as suecessful cultivators of 
electric research. Mr. Alexander Kemp, lecturer on practical chemistry in the 
University, superintended the arrangements. Professor Forbes, James Dundas, 
Esq., of Dundas Castle, William Nixon, Esq., superintendent of works in Ed- 
inburgh to her majesty, besides a number of other literary and scientific gentle- 
men, were present on the occasion. ‘The first operation consisted im igniting 
six shots, which had been placed in the |arge boulder stone, lately discovered in 
course of the operation at present going on in the Queen's Park. The effect in 


this instance was astonishing, and truly grand. Immediately on completing the 


galvanic circle, the whole six shots exploded, with a simultancousness at once 


pend his march, and wait fresh orders at Villafranca 
- ‘The intethgence from Spain is gloomy and obscure. Certain facts, indeed, 
are plain enough : Prim, the stnall imsarrection-leader in Catalonia, so far from 
being suppressed, makes progress; several towns have more or less openly 
joined the msurrection ; and Bareelona, keeping quict wader the gans of Es- 
partero’s ¢ ‘aptain-General, appoints a Junta that goes out of town, and consti- 
tutes a sort of absentee revolutionary Government, ready to act the moment it 
is safe todo so. Some of Espartero’s soldiers desert. ‘The Government hi- 
jtherto has been mactive ; and though troops have moved hither and thither, 
Ithere is little apparent decision. On the other hand, the insurgents exhibit a 
curious wavering : some of the principal towns, like Malaga and Granada, seem 
hardly to know their own mind, whether te revolt or not. All this looks as if 
jboth parties were hanging back as much as possible, for the country to be acted 
upon from without ; and it wives colour to the ramours in Madrid, that Espar- 
tero has intunated his desire to have aid from England; and in Paris, that 
‘Queen Christino is taking steps to send military leaders and money to the m- 
surgents, to turn ther movement to her own purposes. Any way, the appear- 
ances are bad enough ; buat the prospect shifts with every fresh arrival of news. 
Spectator of June 17, 
Tory Quarterly Reeii just published, says that the sub- 
scription opened for the family of the late Theodore Hook has proved wholly 
jmadequate to the necessities of the afflicting case, and that down to this hour 
the result has been trifling. ‘The reviewer, or rather the biographer, writes 
thus of it :—* The executors and two or three old friends in middle life headed 
it by liberal sams—£100 each ; but few, very few of those who had either pro- 
ifited as politicians by ‘Theodore Hook's zeal and ability, or courted him in their 
lotty circles for the faseimation of his wit, have as yet been found to show any 
feeling for his unfortunate offspring.”’ 


| The will of the late Dake of Norfolk has just been proved in Doctors’ Com- 
mons, by the oath of the Earl of Sarrey (now Duke of Norfolk,) the only son 
of the late duke, and sole executor named in the will, which is dated 26th ot 
March, 1840. He bequeaths the sum of £20,000, which had been standing 
lin the funds for inany years, to his son the Earl of Surrey. ‘To Lady Mary 
‘Howard and Lady Adelize Howard he vives £5,000 each. To Lord Pitzallan 
\£1,000; and vanous legacies to the several branches of his family. The 
whole of bis plate he gives to his son, but directs that it may be considered as 
“heir-looms."’ ‘The residue of his properiy, both real and personal, is given to 
his son, who succeeds to the tile of “Ear! Marshall of England.” ‘The per- 
sonal property within the province of Canterbury has been sworn under £120,- 
000. This abstract, of coarse, gives no idea of the great wealth of the late 
dake. For many years previous to his death, he was mtent on increasing the 
revenues of the title by adding to them estates contiguous to his own magnifi- 
jcent domains in ditterent parts of England. In Surrey and Sussex alone, his 
purchases were enormously extensive. ‘The smallness of the legacies to the 
other members of his family may be rewarded as an indication of his “ ruling 
passion,” to aggrandise the successor to his title, ax more than princely reve- 
nues. Britannia. 

Discnarek of Frances O'Connor wis Cnartists.—Tae 
Court of Queen's Bench allowed the motion in arrest of jadgment made by 
Mr. O'Connor, on the ground that no reane was laid in the count of the indict- 
ment, on which he and the other defendants included in the motion were con- 
victed, and they were accordingly discharged. ‘The coimmission which tried 
them is said to have cost the country £13,000 

It is intended to carry the bore of the Artesian well in the ardin des 


effective and amazing. Only one report was heard, and at the same instant)|/Plantes, at Paris, to the depth of 9000 metres, [about 3000 feet, or over half a 


the huge stone burst into a thousand fragments, many of them of great weight,’ 


being thrown to a great distance. All parties present expressed themselves de- 
lighted at the complete success of this magnificent experiment ; the isolated 
nature of the rock giving the fullest scope for witnessing the effect. The ap- 

ratus was then carried up the ascent to the spot at which the operations for 
the formation of the new road were proceeding with the greatest rapidity ; 
here five other shots were simultaneously fired: after which seven, and then 
two, being all the shots prepared —-On ‘Tuesday evening, the magic power of 
the battery was again put into requisition, and eight heavy shots were exploded 
with the same simultaneousness and precision as on the previous evening ; in- 
deed, as perfectly simultaneous were the explosions in all the imstances, that 
the spectators almost universally declared, that only one shot had gone off ; and, 
witnessing the tremendous effect produced by the expansive power of gun-pow- 
der, introduced into and fired in so many separate cells, at once convinced them 
of their error. 

Mr. Webster, of the Haymarket Theatre, lias offered a prize of £500 cer- 
tain, with contingent advantages, for the best modern comedy illustrative of 
British manners. 

Sparn.—Accounts from Madrid of the 30th May state, that an extraordinary, 


- was published the evening before announcing that the msurrection of | 


alaga had been happily appeased. A report, forwarded by express to Madrid. 
by the Marquis de ‘f orremejia, commander of the garrison of Malaga, announ- 
ced that a re-action took place on the 26th; that the insurrectionary junta had 
dissolved itself, and that the revolters had returned to theirduty. The regent 
had promoted Colonel Torremejia to the rank of brigadier, as a recompense for 
his conduct during the recent occurrences at Malaga. ‘The intelligence receiy-| 
ed in Madrid from all the other provinces is of a favourable nature. It was) 
said that the regent se 4° orders to form a camp of 8,000 men in the neigh-, 
bourhood of Malaga. M. Pedro Berroqui had been appointed First Alcalde of 
Madrid in the room of M. Mendizabal. 

Tue Insurrection 1n CataLonis.—The Barcelona journals of tne 9th inst.! 
state, that the insurrection was tapidly spreading over Catalonia. Lerida had 
effected its movement, and appointed a junta, and the troops of the garrison 
had retired into the castle. San Andres de Palomar, Igualede, Granollers, Ma- 
horea, and Martorell had joined in the insurrection ; and Manress, Cardona, and 
other towns were waiting to hear froin Bare«lona, before they raised the stand- 
ard. The Supreme Provisional Junta, which centered in its hands all the pow- 
ers of the province was definitely constituted at Sabadell. On the 8th, it ad-| 
dressed a proclamation to the inhabitants, apprising them of that circumstance, 


and ing the expediency of establishing a central junta, composed of de- 
puties ftom aif the provinces that had shaken off the yoke of the government of, 


jaule,] in the hope of procurmg water warm enough to water the hot-houses, 
‘and warm the menagerie and hospitals ! 

|_ Dr. Chalmers has resigned the professorship of divinity in the University of 
‘Edinburgh, a step which follows up in the ordinary course the recent events in 
ithe charch. ‘The announcement was made in a letter to the ‘Town-Council of 
‘Edinburgh, in whom the patronage of the chair is vested 


| Swarms of locusts have made their appearance in many parts of the Papal 


territory,and caused enormous devastation ; aud accordmg to a letter from Alex- 
jandna, of the 24th ult., a large portion of Egypt has been ravaged by swarms 
of locusts. 

| The value of the stipends, glebes, aud manses resigned by the seceding cler- 
gyman of the Church of Scotland ts estimated at a million and a half sterling. 
| Liverroor, June 17.—The Derry Standard of Wednesday says :—* We 
have heard, on authority on which we feel disposed to place reliance, that the 
‘government intend to apprehend O'Connell, and have hun tried for high treason, 
jand that their object in filhug the country with troops, is to preserve the peace 
when such an occurrence may take place.” We have been um possession of this 
fact for some time past. Liverpool Mail. 

| Mr. Van Amburgh realised the sum of £170 from one afternoon's perform- 
ance at Loughborough. 

A ball in aid of the Polish refugees is about taking place in London on a 
inagnificent scale. 

Out of his immense wealth the late Mr. Arkwright has only left £600 to 
charitable institutions. 

The revenue of the Customs at Liverpool continues to improve. The re- 
ceipts in May exceeded by £30,000 those of the corresponding month last 
year. 

On Thursday week, an extraordinary general meeting of the Society of Arts 
took place, at which Prince Albert was elected President, in the room of the 
late Duke of Sussex. 

There are now twenty shops opened daily in the Thames tunnel, for the sale 
of fancy articles, refresiments, &c., giving a lively appearance to the subma- 
rine thoroughfare. 

, At the Bedford Hundred Petty Sessions, Janes Allen was sentenced to pa 
£1, orbe imprisoned a fortnight, for running after, and catching hold of the tai 
of a pheasant which escaped ! 

On Tuesday week, the government entered into contract with Messrs. Lear- 
mouth, the principal army accoutrement makers, for 10,000 accoutrements, to 
[be supplied forthwith. 
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On Thursday week, James Oxley, a feet man, residing in Cook’s-place 

Clerkenwell, died of hydrophobia, having bee 

years ago, and although the lacerated flesh was carefully cut out at the time. 


.||to strengthen those authoritics, and to give them a sense of their own inde- 


n bitten in the arm by a dog four pendence, by leaving the administration of justice in their own hands, than to 


‘}make them feel their dependence upon foreign Powers by the exercise of unne- 


Mr. Maywood, an actor of Scottish celebrity, well known in America, has ta- {cessary interference. It has not been the purpose of Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ken the Strand Theatre. Mr. Maywood, in an opening address, reminded his||™ent to seek to establish a paramount influence in those islands for Great Bni- 


“ brither Scots” of their motto, “haud thegither ;” but in appealing to them| 


tam, at the expense of that enjoyed by other powers. All that has appeared re- 


for support on national grounds, he is not neglectful of the surer and wider ba-||quisite to Her Majesty’s Government has been, that other powers should not ex- 


sis of succes s—public gratification. 

The alarm created in the minds of speculators respecting the state of affairs 
in Ireland occasioned a fall of five-eighths in the Consols from the closing price 
of Wednesday week. The ielioonl 
cause, but only in a very slight degree. 


securities were afiected by the same} 


ercise there a greater influence than that possessed by Great Britain. 

|| Lavail myself of this occasion to renew to you the assurance of my distin- 
‘|guished consideration. (Signed) H. S. FOX. 

Hon. P. Upsuvr, &e. &e. &e. 


AGENTS WANTED 


From recent official documents it appears, that there were in January, 1830,| J), every State in the Union and in the British Colonies, to whom a ve 
in the English army—of Englishmen, 44,329 ; of Scotchmen, 13,800 ; of Irish-|)hinoral discount will be allowed. A. fine ficld is open for active men to obtain 


men, 42,897 ; and in January, 1840, there were in the same foree—of English-! 


men, 51,559 ; of Scotchmen, 15,232; of Irishmen, 41,218. 

On Wednesday week, as Wombwell’s menagerie was proceeding from Lan- 
caster to Kirby Lonsdale, one of the lionesses whelped three fine cubs. the spot- 
ted hyena one cub, and the wolf nine!! all of which, with their dams, are now 
alive, and doing “as well as can be expected.” 

The accounts of the weather from nearly all parts of England, Scotland, and 
Ireland, up to the beginning of June. are unfavourable. Wet and cold seem 
hitherto to have prevailed almost universally. The weather during the week 
preceding the sailing of the Great Western has undergone a decided improye- 
ment ; the cold and wet heing succeeded by warmth and geriial sunshine. 

Dr. Sourney’s Lisrary.—The sale of this valuable library will, it is said, 
oceupy at least twenty Gays; and, if such be the case, it will prove a powerful 


subscriptions for this popular Journal. Address the Publishers, with referen- 
||ces, post-paid. 


| Exchange at New York on London, at 60 days, 8 1-2 a 83-4 per cent. prem. 
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By the Steam Packet Mihernia, via Halifax, we have London dates to the 
119th and Liverpool to the 20th ult. We regret to perceive thereby that the 


disturbances in Ireland were in no degree allayed. The Rent was flowing in 


\ 


rivalin interest to the Duke Sussex’s library, which, previous to the sale, abundantly, and the Catholic clergy are now become undisguised partizans of 
is undergoing valuation, in order, in the fiest stance, to offer it to gove rnment,|/Repeal, threatening with the anathema of the church all who ‘keep aloof from 


agreeably to the Duke's wishes for having it deposited in the British Museumw., 
Docror Pusry’s SurmMon on Conpemnep as Here- 


which appeared in the Times, and went out by the 


ast packet, has condemned) | 


‘|partucipation in the cause. Now this is too bad; use the spiritual arm ina 


sy.—The Board of Directors, notwithstanding a sore to the contrary, | *Piritual matter, if you please, even although the doctrine should be an erro- 


\jncous one; but let us not have church censures on secular affairs. We still 


the sermon referred to them, without assigning any reasons, or specifying any, think that there is more bluster than reality in the case, and that the Govern- 
particular passages or doctrines i it as erroneous ; and they have suspended the) |ment by judicious management may prevent loss of life except through the sen- 


Regius Professor of Hebrew from the office of preaching within the University 
for two years 


OCCUPATION OF THE SANDWICH ISLANDS 


‘The occupation of the Sandwich Islands by the British squadron under Ad-| 
miral Poulett is an occurrence which has given rise to more excitement on the! 
continent than in this country, but as we have now a correct statement of the! 
tacts before us, we are enabled to vet at rest the conjectures and apprehensions! 
which this incident has cecasioned. It appears that certam claims having been! 
preferred against the Government of the Sandwich Islands on behalf of British: 
subjects, and by the British Adimiral, the Sovereign of those islands professed! 
his inability to meet the demands im question, but offered to divest huncelf of 
the sovereiguty of his dominions in favour of the Queen of England The Bri- 
tish Admiral, ermlous perhaps of the recent policy of France im the groups of 
islands south of the Line, accepted the cession of these territories conditionally, 
but he acknowledged at the same time that he was acting without instructions, 
and the arrangemeut was te be regarded as provisional until it should be ratified! 
and approved by Her Majesty's Government. 

The view which has been taken of this treaty of cession in this country is not! 
favourable to its confirmation. Although no blame ean be laid on Admiral Peow-| 
lett for his share in the transaction, we understand that the Sandwich Tslands! 
are not to be annexed to the dominions of the British Crewn, hut to be restored! 
to the independent authority of the netiwe Sercrergn. 

Although these islands are unquestionably superior to all the other groups of 
the Polynesian archipelagg in size and in position, both as regards the whale’ 
fisheries and the refreshment of vessels crossing the Northern Pacific, it does) 
vot appear that the possession of them would confer upon this country any ad- 
vantage not equally to be attained by the maimtenance of their independence. 
‘That independence having been recognized by the United States, and having! 
!wen pointedly adverted to by the representatives of this country upon a recent} 
oceasion, it was obviously our duty as well as our interest to respect i. This) 
very transaction will have placed the independence of the Sandwich Islands en! 
the strongest possible foundation , for we may presume that no other State will) 
venture to appropriate what England has conceived herself bound te restore, | 
after it had been inade over to her with the consent of the reigning powers in! 
the island. London Times. | 


From the Madisonian of Monday 

We are gratified at being able to lay before the public the following despatch, 

received by the Secretary of State, from Mr. Fox, the British Minister. 
Wasnineton, June 25, 1843. 

Sir—Her Majesty's Government, previously to the departure from England, 
of the last steam packet, had already received information, though not official- 
ly, of the provisional occupation of the Sandwich Islands in the name ef Great! 
Britain, by the officer commanding her Majesty's ship * Carysfort.”’ 

I am directed by the Earl of Aberdeen to state to you, for the information of 
the Government of the United States, that the occupation of the Sandwich 
Islands was an act entirely unauthorized by Her Majesty’s Government ; and 
that, with the least practicable delay, due mquiry will be made into the proceed-, 
ings which led to it. 

‘The British Government had already announced to certain Commissioners, 
who arrived in Great Britain in March last, on the part of the King of the Sand- 
wich Islands, that her Majesty had determined to reeognize the independence of 
those islands under their present Chief. 

‘Yo that determination Her Majesty’s Government intends to adhere. At the; 
same time, however, it is right that it should be understood that the British! 
Government equally intend to engage, and if necessary to compel, the Chief ot 
the Sandwich Istands to redress whatever acts of injustice may have been com- 
mitted against British subjects by that Chief, or by his ministers or agents, 
either arbitrarily, or under the false colour of lawful proceedings. 

Instructions which, during the past year, were addressed by Her Majesty's 
Government to the British Sono! sidan in the Sandwich Islands, and to the 
Naval officers employed on the Pacific station, enjoined those officers to treat 
upon all occasions, the native rulers of the Sandwich Islands with forbearance 
and courtesy; and, while aflording due and efficient protection to aggrieved 
British subjects, to avoid interfering harshly or unnecessarily with the laws and 
custome of the native government. 

It has been the desire of the British Government, regulating the intercourse 


tence of the law 

Spain, ever unhappy and in the midst of some commotion, is now convulsed 
almost as greatly as ever. ‘The Catalonian revolt is net put down yet, and the 
seeds of imsurrection are spreading all along the southeastern coast ef Spain. 
Some good may arise out of the circuinstance that Queen Christina is endea- 
vouring to raise money in France, for it will probably induce the Regent te seek 
the assistance of England, and this last might be a help to the commercial 
treaty on free principles, which has hitherto languished if not failed. 
The veteran Napier is quite the lien of the day; in fact he has proved him- 


piself one, having achieved conquests glorious m themselves, and particularly im- 


portant te his country 


REPEAL QUESTION 
The Repeal agitation not only continues but increases im Freland, and Mr. 
O’Comnell, wheresoever he goes, is attended by lis hundreds of thousands. 
From the tenor of his langnage it seems evident to us that he has no aversion 
to violence, but would fain provoke the government to threw the first stone. 
Tn this we think he will be mistaken ; the Duke is teo old a soldier to be drawn 
into anything precipitately by the manenvres ef Mr. O’Connell ; he did not play 
the modern Fabius in the Peninsula -o long,—agaimst the combined policy of 
the most sagacious heads of the time, and when the hot blood of his younger 
days might possibly have hurried hun into hasty measures,—to give way at this 
time of day te paroxysms and impulses which he could restrain five and twenty 
years ago. Nor will Sir Robert Peel commit himself beyond the bounds of 
that discretion which has always formed a part of his political character. They 
are pursuing the right course, that of quietly mereasing the defences of the go- 
vernment without making too strong a demonstration, and ere long it will be 
discovered, by these whose red-hot zeal at present blinds them to everything 
but their own proceedings and expectations, that they will be powerless to do 
harm, whilst they may yet avail themselves of good. The zeal of religion and 
patriotism blazes at present like fury, but on that very account itis like soon to 


‘be burnt out ; the rent is described to have increased astonishingly within the 


last few weeks, but one of two things inust be evident herein, namely,—Ist, it 
cannot last long, being drawn from the resources of those who are described as 
being in a state of almost destitution, and from whom, indeed, in such case, it 
were almost a sin—certainly a shame—to receive it, consequently, with the 
downfal of the rent will occur the relaxation of Repeal energies ; secondly, if 
the Rent do not abate, then is the representation of the people’s extreme dis- 
tress a false one, and the latter are but giving, from the superfluity of their 
prosperous condition, to support a popular idol : 

It is not long since the honourable and learned gentleman, classically alluding 
to the head of the government, observed, that ‘“‘ Quem Deus vult perdere, pri- 
mam dementat ;” it strikes us that the words may now be fairly retorted upon 
him. Exulting in his present momentary glorification, he fancies that himself 
and his Repealers are competent to the execution of any plan he may propose ; 
and how does he act’? He recetres the American subscriptions, and then sends 
word “he does not want their blood-stained money he receives overtures 
from the Chartists and Radicals of England to join in forwarding his “ glorious 
repeal,” and then he tells them that he'll none of their assistance. Is he so blind 
and besotted as not to know that on both these occasions rejected friends be- 
came decided enemies? In matters of this kind bodies of men do not sit down 
with indifference, and say, “Oh, very well, we are glad that he ean do without 
us; the cause is more thriving than we had supposed :”—we do not now-a- 
days find the purity of a Epaminondas, who cons»led himself for the refusal of 
an office which he had solicited,in the reflection that there were so many fitter 
than he to fulfil its duties ;—no, the amour-propre of the rejected is touched, 
and they say, “The insolent ! we will give him something’to do,” 


of its public servants with the native authorities of the Sandwich Islands, rather 


i 
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The affected scoffing, the real vulgarity of Mr. O’Connell’s tirades, shew at! |treat your calm and deliberate attention. I am endeavouring to prove to you 


his adherents will not do, is the old stale device of teaching them what he 
wishes them to do, yet “keeping on the windy side of the law’ He profes- 
ses, too, unbounded loyalty to the Queen, and a desire for the ancient liberties 
of his country ; but here his battery has been unmasked in a manner which even 
he, with all his lawyer-like dexterity, cannot countervail. ‘* Mark how a plain 
tale shall put him down,” might literally have been made by Mr. Butt, in his 
lucid and splendid reply on the ‘“ Corporation discussion” of the Repeal Ques- 
tion in Dublin. We quote a few remarks of Mr. Butt, which appear to us most 
relevant, which shew to what “complexion must come at last ” this simple do 
mand for Repeal, and what indeed are the real immunities and privileges which 
belong to the order of things pre-existent to the Union in 1861. 


ity of hi itory ; and the pret intimating what he and 
once the quality of his auditory; wae |, away by declamation about a national independence that never existed, and 


ithat in considering this question, you must not permit your feelings to be led 


jwhich, if it means anything, must mean separation. I repeat, that by the cou- 
stitution of 1782, the affairs of Ireland were, in her executive, managed by an 
\English minister, and the law of Poynings was modified but not repealed ; and 
‘the power reserved to the keeper of the English great seal, of advising the so- 
ivereign to refuse her assent to their measures, was relied on by the advocates of 
‘Irish independence as the security for the connection between the countries. 
(That the queen does possess the power of negativing a bill, no constitutional 
lawyer will or can deny. Suppase, then, the English minister to advise the 
iqueen to refuse her assent to an act passed by both cee of parliament in Ire- 
land ; suppose her minister backed in his advice to exercise this prerogative by 


\Ithe voice of an English parliament and the English nation ; what are you to do ! 


\You cannot impeach the English minister; you are powerless; you must vir- 
tually acknowledge the supremacy of the English parliament—a parliament to 


“There is no impression more common, yet none more utterly erroneous, which you cannot send one single representative to advocate your cause-—in 


than the belief, that in adopting the views of the honourable and learned gentle-|'which you have not one single \ ote. Do you think that you will tamely sub- 


man, we are but demanding for Ireland the restoration of something that this 


'lmit, or must not there be again union or separation ? 


country once had. I am _ prepared to demonstrate to this assembly that i 


there cannot be any thing 
** Ours is not the case of an ancient dynasty, to the memorials and traces 


stitution of our own made subject to anuther people differing from us in laws, in 
language, and in origin—ours is not the case of a people like the French Ca- 
“din subject to foreign laws and to foreign jurisprudence, and claiming the 
restoration of their ancient laws. No! the honourable and learned gentleman} 
has, in this assembly, made no such case for Ireland. All that we can seek is) 
of English origin. Our common law is the common law of England—the Par-; 
liament which is claimed is a Saxon institution—the honourable and learned 
gentleman can trace the liberties of Ireland to no higher source than the Eng- 
lish conquest. His claim is for Anglo-Saxon rights. | believe it of importance 
to mark this. The liberties of Ireland are rested on the English conquest—on 
the subversion of the ancient laws of the country-——on the introduction of the 
English common law and Saxon rights. I repeat, the honourable and learned 
gentleman can trace the liberties of our country no higher than the English con- 
quest. No man in his senses indeed would dream of calling for the restoration! 
of the Brehon law, and the old system of the Irish chieftainries. Upon this; 

int we are agreed, that all we seek is of English origin. The charter of our 
Feerties, the right to our parliament, arose with the English dominion in Ire- 
land. The claim for repeal is now to be put forward by us as the successors, 
whether by descent or incorporation, of the Anglo-Saxons in Ireland. This is 
the ground taken to-day by the honourable and learned gentleman—a nd, 
I must say, not altogether consistent with the usual topics urged by the semen 
able and learned gentleman—of the injustice and oppression of the Anglo- 
Saxons towards the native Irish ; topics fortunately excluded from this discus- 
sion, and which could not help, but must hurt, the case he has put forward to- 
day. 

“« By the constitution of 1782, which I understood the honourable and learned 
gentleman to say was the final settlement of Ireland's independence, a bill 
which might receive the unanimous consent of both the Irish houses of parlia- 
ment, required the assent of the sovereign, under the great seal not of Ireland 
but of England ; a great seal in the custody of the English chancellor alone—a 
minister responsible to the English parliament, and noy to the Irish. In Eng- 
land the sovereign has the power of refusing her assent to any measure passed 
by both houses of parliament ; but she does this’ under the advice of ministers 

ible to the English parliament, by the advice of an English cabinet—this 
is the practical check upou the exercise of the power. But by the boasted con- 
stitution of 1782, the sovereign of Ireland exercised the right of assenting to or’ 
rejecting bills passed by the parliament of Ireland—not by the advice of an 


ike restoration in the case. , 


So the Corn-law question is settled for the present session, and it will be left 


a furt ial, in? esent ti 
which we can point—ours is not the case of a people with a law and a con-), 


Inot like it, as it stands, and although we are perfectly aware that it is * nod- 
iding to its fall,” we are hardly sorry that its effects are to be tested a while 
longer. Its great opponent, Mr. Cobden, will have opportunity to prove the sa- 
lgacity of his views; Lord John Russell will be able to mature some of the 
'Free Trade principles, connected with it ; agricultural tenants, whose eyes are 
jopened—and these are now numerous—will scrutinize the conduct of their 
landlords with respect to them; and Sir Robert Peel's system will have fair 
play. But that the Corn-law system, as now existing, is on the verge of utter 
annihilation we presume there are few who will be hardy enough to dispute ; 
and, whatever else may lie at the root of the matter, it will be found at last that 
the main opposition, as well as the greatest evil, with regard to the question, 
will be found to be that of rents. The landlords cannot be induced to make the 
proper reductions, although the diminished rates of rent would hardly occasion 
much real ajteration in their condition. 

We presume the question is hardly ever raised in these times of ** What is 
ithe origin of property?” It is not an inalienable and necessary right inherent 
jin the human nature. Property is an accident, arising from the formation and 
progress of society, in the highest degree important in the cultivation of good 
order, civilization, and the general happiness of mankind, and without it neither 
ithe fruits of the earth could be sufficiently produced, nor the increase of popu- 
lation sustained. But it is not essential in its nature to human events or to hu- 
‘man happiness ; for we can imagine a community of human beings free from 
vices, prejudices, or any manner of injustice, and among whom the laws of pro 
perty would be a useless dead letter, as each would strive for the individual and 
‘the public weal, without any abstraction for private ends. But »s human so- 
ciey is constituted, property is the great principle of order, of comfort, of earthly 
‘advantages to the whole human race, and its rights should be respected as 
‘subordinate to none of an earthly character. Hence then the holders of estates 
have their exclusive and vested rights, growing out of progress and the welfare 
\of society, and those who do not possess it, no less than those who do, are bound 
{to protect it and its owners, for the sake of the general weal. Yet circum- 


Irish cabinet—there was no such thing in existence—not by the advice of any 
minister responsible to, or in any way dependent upon, the Irish parliament, but 
by the advice of a minister solely responsible to and solely dependent on an 
English parliament. 

‘‘ This power to the great seal of England was not reserved as a mere specu- 
lative monarchical right. Did tune now permit, I could read to you extracts 
from the speeches of the patriots both of 1782 and 1800—from the speeches of 
those who advocated the declaration of right, and those who opposed the union} 
in both houses of the Irish parliament, proving that they relied on this necessity 
of having the assent of the crown under the great seal of England to all acts of 
the Irish parliament, as the security against separation—as the answer to those 
who ur, ed the danger of two independent legislatures in one state, It was; 
then relied on as a real and practical control. Let us then not be led astray 
by any declamation about national honour and national independence. Was 
this constitution, I ask, national independence! Am I not now entitled to de- 
mand of the honourable and learned gentleman, before he calls on us to embark 
in this scheme of repeal, to state distinctly the terms of the object which he! 
seeks? Does he seek to re-establish this settlement of 1782, or seek something | 
different from and beyond it? ‘Throughout the entire of his address, he has 
never stated the terms upon which the countries must be united at the separa- 
tion of the legislatures; and when he comes to reply, I trust he will feel it ne- 
cessary distinctly to state what is the national independence at which he aims. 

“It is very easy to talk of a province and a nation; but if there be one situ- 
ation on earth of a country to which the word province is strictly applicable, it 
is to the state of Ireland under this boasted constitution ; no place for her 
among the nations of the earth ; without her fleets or her armies ; no colonies ; 
no ambassadors to other countries. Unless we are prepared to go the length 
of separation, we must be a paltry, pitiful, and subject province of England ; 
our parliament a provincial and colonial assembly. I am quite satisfied that 
once attain repeal, and separation must follow. (Cries ofno! no!) Well, be 
it so: but unless you do go this length, you have only reduced Ireland from an 
integral part of the empire to a province, and thus I answer the ments| 
and propositions of the honou and learned gentleman, which affirm the 
greatness and resources of Ireland. What do these prove! That Ireland is 
too great to be a province—but a province she must be under the constitution! 
of 1782—under any constitution you can propose. What then remains !— 
union or separation ! 

“ Bat in what position will you place Ireland by repealing the act of union— 
by recurring to the independence of 1782? + Not of half the consequence in 
the ire of which she has the honour to makea with the single county 
of York, or the loyal and well-regulated town of Birmingham.’ Unless these} 
arguments are meant for se jon they are delusion. It is delusion to talk of| 
national indépéndence, and then propose to reduce our country to be a paltry, 

itiful province of Britain, without voice, or dignity, or weight in the empire. 
niess you go the length of separation, you do nothing. (Cries of no.) J en- 


stances may arise in which the management of property may be s9 exclusive, 
partial, and otherwise so injurious to the community at large, who all can trace 
back to an original right of participation, as to render it necessary to take a 
view of its operation, and so to legislate, or otherwise legally act. as to restore 
general good without disturbing the preseriptive righcs and immunities of those 
in whom it is vested. When the few who possess it virtually combine together, 
or at least act in concert, to clog the labours and honest occupations, and to 
render scarce the necessary conveniences of the many who have it not, it be- 
comes necessary to cast back a glance at first principles, and to say as it were 
thus, “ By the progress and growth of society you and yours have gradually ac- 
cumulated wealth and property ; this is fairly yours, and it is the duty of eaciety 
at large to protect you in its secure possession. But you are to guide it for the 
\public good as well as to your own advantage, and you are met to demand for 


| its occupation or its usufruct prices and cenditions which are destructive of the 


comforts and reasonable desires of the country at large. It was never given to 
lyou by Providence for purposes so selfish ; you are but stewards after all, and 
you are bound to perform your duties as such. Now exorbitant rents are in vi- 
olation of your compact ; you ask what cannot be given, for you would deprive 
‘those who are the final payers from entering into fair competition of trade with 
other communities ; and you starve them, cheat yourselves, and become the 
tyrants instead of the protectors of your fellow men.” This view of things, 
which we believe to be nearly the true one, would tend tolay the axe at the root 
of the evil. Lowrents would render everything else low, and to this condition 
things must come, ere long. 


We perceive by the most recent London Journals that the project arranged 
e time ago for giving another Park to the public, at the east end of the Me- 
tropolis is now in a forward state of operation. Among the public benefits to 
the British Metropolitan community, this we conceive to be one of the greatest. 
e “ Lungs of London” have always been favourably mentioned both by fo- 
ign travellers and native writers on the topography of Londen and its vicinity ; 
t, with all the cares of Parliament on the subject, agranJ deficiency was evi- 
dent in the Eastern quarter, where indeed it was most evident that the desidera- 
um was most needed. This quarter is emphatically the working, quarter of 
London ; manufacturers of every description have their workshops in the imme- 
jate vicinity of that which will constitute the new “ Victoria Park,” and 
gst them are, especially, the abodes and working places of the silk-weavers 
‘of Spital Fields and Bethnal Green ; to the very doors of the latter indeed the 
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confines of the r new park will run, and it will inclose a space of ‘the highest im- inst., and caused some e alarm for the prospects of the crops, s, but last week we 
portance to the health of thousands. Besides, the operatives of the places here||had a most favourable change and now every thing looks brighter, as the falli in 
mentioned, those of Mile End, Ratcliff Highway, Limehouse, Bow, and the||the prices of corn, and the improvement in the funds, will shew you. Money is 
southern part of Hackney will all participate in this healthy place of resort,||as abundant and cheap as it ever was in this country, but its abundance does 

which moreover stands high, is on a gravelly soil, and is every way adapted for||not yet cause much speculation. Mercantile people have suffered so much 

the purpose to which it is to be devoted. ‘This park may be almost if not quite/junder former circumstances of a similar nature, that they are wary of allow- 

considered as the completion of the cirelé of accommodation for the healthfulj|ing mere cheapness of money to induce them to embark in large operations. 

purposes of the British Metropolis, and places the resort to country air and salu- Still the return of a period of low prices, combined with abundance of capital, 

brious exercise within a few minutes walk of any resident in the huge modern] |and with the absence of visionary schemes from the minds of the commercial 

Babylon. and monied community, indicates that we may now look for some improvement 

But what is this to us, may some of our readers remark? Not much, in the/|in trade the world over. Here there has been some improvement. The Spring 

trade has been pretty good, the low prices of manufactured fabrics inducing 
is sometimes taken, but which ought always to be matter of decp consideration. ||considerable purchases from the agricultural districts, while the full employ- 
And we make the remark just now with the greater satisfaction, that we per-|/ment of the factory labourers has enabled them to liquidate some of their old 
ceive a very kindred spirit existing in this city of New York. The very copious} |debts, and to again become purchasers from the shopkeepers. The export of 


head of water which has been recently supplied to us from the Croton, has hap-||manufactures is also large. Shippers to the East are startied, however, by the 


pily suggested ideas tending both to use and to ornament. ‘The Jet d’eau in| Accounts of the immense quantity of low cotton fabrics forwarding to China 
the Park, was the precursor of that in Union Square, which resulted in throwing||from America. ‘The quantity publicly stated is fully two-thirds as much as 


open to the publie the grounds and walks within the inclosure there ; that again||the shipments of these goods during the same period from Great Britain. 
led to the beantifull and refreshing fountain at the Bowling Green; and, we do||Much as newspapers and public men have done to awaken the English people 
earnestly trust that a similar ornament and public accommodation will be shortly||to a sense of the astonishing growth of the American manufactures, they seem 
in progress in St. John’s Park. The city of New York, densely as it is popu-||to be taken by surprise, now that the fact is made apparent to them, by thus meet- 
jated, has not unfortunately the same facilities for the imparting of “ Lungs,”||ing the product of American looms in a market they have been accustomed to 
to its inhabitants as those possessed by London, but it should the more eagerly look upon as their own; and more still, by having a small quantity laid down 
seize on those which it has, and turn the blessing of air, water, and exercise, as||here at their own doors for sale. If the Government do not open its eyes to 
much as possible to general advantage. It must be acknowledged that there||the suicidal policy of its Import duty on Cotton now ; or, if opening them, it 
has been no lack of zeal so far, since the opportunity has been offered, and we||does not immediately repeal this duty, its members will lay themselves open to 
would only endeavour to throw fuel on the flame by shewing what is doing else-||the accusation of fearing more a temporary financial difficulty than they do a 
where than here. serious injury to the prosperity of the country. Upon present prices of Ame- 
We give briefly the debate on the third reading and passing, in the House of|jrican Cotton, this import duty of 5-16th of a penny per pound, the increased 
Commons, of the Canada Corn Bill. An excellent measure and well-calcula-||freight to Liverpool over freights from the South to Providence and Boston, and 
ted to do good and friendly service, in the Province, in the northern corn-grow-||the enormous Liverpool charges, amount together to a bounty of 15 to 20 per cent. 
ing states, as well as within the British shores. We adhere to the belief that||to the American manufactured article over British domestics in neutral markets. 
it is a precursor to still more extensive inter-relations, and we are strength-||It is believed that Sir Robert Peel is alive to the importance of this duty, and 
ened in that belief from the tenor of our English correspondent, who is aj|that he is most anxious to remove it, and also to abolish the duty upon Sheep's 
keen-sighted American gentleman, long settled there, mixing intimately and||Wool, if he can find some oiher place to saddle with the taxes to raise the 
largely in both commercial and agricultural affairs, and whose judgment is cool |half a million sterling now derived from these articles. 
as his perceptions are clear. The Yorkshire people complain as much of the duty upon Wool as the ma- 
We are the advocates of Free Trade doubtless, we have professed this open-||nufacturers in Lancashire do of that upon Cotton, and their Continental rivals 
ly, and are strongly impressed with the notion that such a condition, only, can||are rapidly gaining ground upon the English clothiers. Cotton is dull at Liver- 
place agriculture, commerce, manufactures, in their proper relative condition,||pool. The last advices from America carry the crop to 2,350,000 bales, which 
But let us not be misunderstood. If hitherto the system of protective restric-||i8 from 50 to 100,000 more than has been expected, and speculators in the 
tion has been severely and extensively sustained, even upon the plan of its be- article are afraid to add to their stocks. Prices can hardly advance before 
ing the best policy for each nation without regard to any other, and if, there-||August. The low price of American cotton is pushing a great deal of East 
fore, it have entered largely into the composition of the habits of thought in India Cotton out of consumption, and after July we look fora rapid reduction in 


abstract, is our reply. Simply it shows the regard to health in great cities which 


the busy world on such subjects ; we then say, proceed step by step ; go on||'he stocks of good Uplands. w 
steadily but not too fast ; make the changes to those which are demonstrated i Yours, é&c., 6. Wo. 
to be of sounder principle just rapidly enough to avoid alarming either sensitive 

or timid spirits ; but do not upset at once even all that is erroneous. It will be “ The Drama. 


much, for the American, the British, or any other government, to evince a rea-|| Park Tusatre.—This theatre was opened on Tuesday evening only, on ac- 
diness to adopt liberal principles of trade, and to agree upon them with all the|jcount of the annual festival. Mr. Simpson departed for England, via Boston 
dispatch of a “ festina lente.” and Halifax, on Friday the 30th ult. So we have at least the anticipation of a 
fine winter season at Old Drury. 
Bowery Tueatre.—This house is doing literally an immense business, as 
regards the numbers of visiters. A play has been recently brought out here 
called “The Collegians ;” it is a tragedy which we understand to have been 
written by the late Miss Medina, and it is making a great sensation at this thea- 
re. We recollect that in the pieces written by the same authoress there were 
frequently incidents of a spirited and startling nature introduced, the language 
occasionally rose to a high tone of poetry, but the effects always depended more 
on individual scenes than on the general keeping, which was too often defective, 
—the very fault of Sheridan Knowles. Be this as it may, ‘“ The Collegians ” 
draws largely, and the management .adds to the attraction by the performance 
of those grand spectacles for which the Bowery was at one time so very greatly 
distinguished. But it speaks volumes for the entertainments that, at such a pe- 
riod as the present, crowds will be satisfied to be jammed together for three 
hours within the walls of a theatre. 
Nrsto’s Garpen.—The Ravels have commenced their season at this delec- 
table place of resort. They can only perform twice a week until the end of the 
present month, on account of the French company ; after which they will get 
into full occupation. ‘They opened on the Gala night of the 4th of July, and 
their performances had all that raciness and neatness for which they have been 
so long admired. The Garden upon the occasion was literally crammed ; and 
Sandwich Islands temporary cession, it does not lie at Lord George’s door. the entertainments included, besides the feats of the Ravel family, a great pro- 
As for any desire on the part of Great Britain to possess herself of any of fusion of most splendid fireworks. That very charming artiste—the eleve of 
the independent isles of the Pacific, we do not suppose that all the seizures New York—Miss Wells, has returned with the Ravels and will delight all visi- 
which France might meditate in the Pacific—and which it seems she may exe-||tOTs a8 heretofore. 
cute with impunity—would be sufficient to excite England to a similar course. 
She understands the laws of nations, the etiquette of courts, and generally di- 
plomacy better, and if it were necessary tocohtest the point of such a course, 
would contest it between the courts of St. James’ and the Tuilleries. 


By this time we perceive a that great many whose tenderness on the score of 
the Sandwich Islands liberty and independence was overflowing have found out 
that they wasted a large quantity of very excellent philanthropy ;—the more ex- 
cellent of course in proportion as it was disinterested—for it appears that the Bri- 
tish Government at once disclaim all thoughts of a tendency to interference, and 
frankly avow the intention to restore, and to give redress. But although the hands| 
of government are clear in this matter, as we argued from the first would be the 
case, the British naval commander is not yet exonerated from blame. Lord 
George Paulet, as far as is hitherto shewn, is supposed to have gone beyond his 
authority, and is likely as well as liable to severe censure. But, good friends 
who may have arrived at such a conclusion, be pleased to wait awhile. A 
commander in the position of Lord George Paulet, has not only his letter of 
instructions but a certain degree of discretionary power or spirit of instructions 
committed to him ; and we shall be greatly mistaken as well as disappointed if 
his lordship do not make out a bona fide good case for his course of action. 
We know not the nature of his temper, disposition or qualification for command, 
nor, in fact, anything more than that he is a post captain of ten years standing, 
and entrusted with a distant and delicate command. The history of the Bri- 
tish navy present few instances of indiscreet and unjustifiable action on the 
part of those whg have had great authority committed to them, and upon those 
general grounds we confide, that if there be blame in the transaction of the 


THEATRE FRANCAIS AT NII 
‘Tuurspay, July 6, 1843. 


Crowds have decidedly resumed at Niblo’s; not only on the nights during 


—— which the Ravels dance there on the tight rope, or perform their excellent pan- 
PROSPECTS OF TRADE. tomimes, but also on each opera night. This success is chiefly owing to the 
{ From our Private Correspondence, received by the Hibernia.) “ Pré aux Clercs.” The public have been willing to try if it is worth while to 


Lonpon, 19th June, 1843. |/listen to music at once original, emphatical, and smooth, and they have well 
a Dear Sir—This packet will take out no very important English news. Unusu-||applauded the last chef d’euvre of the lamented Herold, whose genius was ex- 
. ally cold and wet weather prevailed here from the middle of April down to the 12th] tinguished while he was yet so young. For those who have not ia witnessed 
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Les Papillons, No. 10. This is the continuation of an excellent set of 


‘Waltzes, Galops, Mazurkas, Polkas, &c., selected from the works of the princi- 
\|pal European masters, and continued with great judgment and taste. The pre- 
|\sent number consists of a Waltz by Klemczinsky ; the Carlsbad Galop and 
Vivat Waltz ; three German Waltzes by Marks: a Russian Galop by Czerny ; 
and Philharmonic Polka by Gregoir. 


1843. The Anglo American. 


this delicious opera we shall say a few words on the subject. At the court of 
Henry III. of France, are Margaret of Navarre and the young Isabelle ; the lat- 
ter is a noble heiress, rich and beautiful, whom the Count de Mergy, ambassa- 
dor of the King of Navarre, comes to claim in behalf of his master. It is pro- 
per to add that the young envoy loves Isabelle, who herself is not indifferent to | 
him. But he finds that Comminge, the favourite of Henry III. ‘is likewise at-|| 
tached to the young lady, and that the King of France has promised him her, 
hand. Margaret of Navarre, who favours the love of De Mergy, then takes 
the resolution to favour his flight with Isabelle. Unfortunately De Mergy, be- 
fore his flight, is obliged to fight Comminge, who is the most terrible duelist of 
the Court, and who seems to find pleasure in provoking occasions to dispute 


Literarp Notices. 


Dictionary or Greek anp Latin Antiquitizs. New York, Harper and 
\Brothers.—This was an immense undertaking originally, by Dr. Smith, and its 
republication here, by the enterprising Messrs. Harpers, is one by which incaleu- 
; : lable benefit is rendered to the public through its revisal by Prof. Anthon and 
and quarrel. At the hour then at which Isabelle is about to depart, and when) - Kiag g ft : 
sha ; ‘through the immense quantity of useful and original matter which has been 
she arrives with Margaret at the place fixed for the rendezvous, she learns that | : , Naya r 
ae? iadded by the last-named ripe scholar. This dictionary will be very likely to set 
Comminge and De Mergy have fought, and that one of them iskilled. Isabelle. ; , : 
: ; “ : : entirely aside the works of Potter and of Dr. Adams on the subject of classic 
is nearly swooning at the dreadful tidings, when she is revived by the entrance||—. : vetninn 
of 00 hae, her to end We presume it will be utterly unnecessary to enlarge upon the 
onli &Y) 7 PP! erudition of Prof. Anthon, nor of the extensive and varied stores of literature 
|jand literary ‘hich his acumen has furnished to the world. His name 
Besides the characters already mentioned, the authors of the libretto have in-| a7. Cs 
: ; : 4 : lis a sufficient authority generally for the correctness of anything that passes 
troduced an Italian coward, and an innkeeper who, notwithstanding his gray, 
- = “ |'ander its sanction, and we may therefore content ourselves by stating that his 
hairs, has had courage enough to marry the young Nicette ; these three charac- 
; ; : : excellent notions of order have enabled him to put this edition forth in a manner 
ters throw variety and comedy into a subject which would otherwise be more), mre ; 
. ee , ., « | best adapted, in point of convenience, to those who shall need it,—and we may 
than serious enough. The subject is taken from a book, the title of which is} ; ; 
" . 2 at : add that both the scholar and the tyro will find it useful in no ordinary degree 
** Chroniques de Charles IX.,” by Prosper Merimée, one of the most lively - . ’ ; 
es . * “ |'The -work consists of 1124 pages of large 8vo., in double column, and a small, 
and original writers of that epoch. We would recommend to such of our rea- | ; 
: ‘ ; close, but neat type ; the matter is alphabetically arranged, and many of the 
ders as are acquainted with French to notice the book we speak of. lartic! 
sor j avings ses are - 
The immense success which the “ Pré aux Cleres” obtained in Paris is well) 
merable and of constant occurrence 
known, and many picces in this opera have been equally successful during se- ‘ ¥ 
> Me. Mason’s Rerrinrs or tue Macazixes.—With a constancy 
veral successive years afterwards. We hope it will be as great a favourite here, ota , , 
and despatch worthy of all admiration Mr. Mason was out with the American» 
and that during the ensuing winter the ladies of New York will be playing the}! .. . ae zs 
| edition of the Blackwood, the Dublin University and the Christian Observer 
exquisite morccav upon the Piano, which H. Herz has arranged upon the trio of | ow nt : 
magazines for June, nm the same month as the British editions first appeared 
the third act. In truth, we cannot too greatly recommend this unique, which)) © 
there, and with equal neatness and fidelity. These Jast mumbers are of great 
has a peculiarity that is both distinguished and original. This opera has been|). . nr ae 
thintie lected in either both to literature and politics. Mr. Mason will bring out the “ Chris- 
itian Lady’s Magazine,”’ beginning with the number for the present month. It 
orchestra, ‘the choruses, or the costumes. We are bound to praise, in the will probably appear on this day fortnight. Publishing office 102 Broadway. 
highest terms, the charming simplicity with which Caleé sang the ait) on tue Maiw’s Revexce. By H. W. Herbert, Esq., 
* Rendez moi ma patrie,” and the purity, expression, and elegance im the great! author of Cromaccll, The Brothers, &c.—Mr. Herbert's talents and extensive 
cavatina at the beginning of the second act. historical reading pl him higt « writers of Historical R 
! g place him high among writers ef Historical Romance, 
Mdmc. Lecourt sings her couplets in the third act exceedingly well, and Mdllc.| because also his poetic vis and imaginative spirit help him to embellish the 
Lagicr is an excellent Margaret. Dessonville is capital as the Italian, Canta-|/dry incidents of lite, and place the more vivid in a more striking point ef view. 
relli, and Lecourt and Richer are effective in their several parts. In short ,||His descriptive talent however is greater thau that of his dialogue ; he is at 
this opera is acted and sung in a most satisfactory manner, and exhibits fully) home the and the great characters 
2 tect of the condactan: I. Peesese therem ; but he is too Crommwellian, or rather he Is too sincere a hater of the 
the zeal, talent, and tact {Stuarts ; and we fear that he ascribes too much: tu faithlessuess inthe character 
To-morrow (last night) If. Bics will make his first appearance in “Le Cha-||of Charles L., and too little to the strong prejudices of education, and the mo- 
let,” the best opera of Adolphe Adam, composer of “ Le Postillon.”” We have 


narchical principles which had been Fan instilled ite his mind. As a novel, 
already spoken of this artist, whose fine bass voice will doubtless produce a sen- this is a very pleasing work and deserving of extensive circulation. It is pub- 
sation on musical ears. On Saturday (to-night) “ Le Pré aux Cleres”’ will 
be performed again for the benefit of M. Richer. We further learn that “ Ac- 
teon” will be performed on Saturday the 15th, and that it will probably be the 
triumph of Malic. Calre. 


Mnsic. 


lished by Mr. Winchester, Ann street, and is a copyright work. 
A Rereat Association Dissotvev.—The Repeal Association of Charles 
ton, 8.C., has been divsolved, in consequence of O'Connell's denunciations of 


{Slavery and slaveholders. 


Tur as now organised, is constituted as follows 
Abel P. Upshur, Secretary of State. 
John C. Spencer, Secretary of the Treasury. 


The following very choice music is just published, and is for sale by William 
Dubois, No. 205 Broadway, New York, and A. Fiot, No. 196 Chesnut-street, 
Philadelphia. 

Song of a Norman Sailor. A Barcarolle ; the words after the French of J. 
Piqueut, Esq., the musfe by Auguste Nourrit. The style of this pretty barca- 
rolle is fluent, simple, and graceful, and all within the compass of an octave. 
It is in the key of A major, and has an agreeable accompaniment. The melody 
has both French and English words. 

The Queen of Merry May. A very charming ballad, sung by Mrs. E. Loder, 
Mrs. Bailey, and Miss Taylor ; we have heard the last named sing it with great 
effect. The poetry is by Mr. S. J. Hall, and the-music is composed by that)! 
sound and tasteful musician Mr. Geo. Loder. It is a pretty allegretto in E 
flat major, with just sufficient of chromatic introduction to take away dull mo- 
notony of idea. 

The Earl's Bride ; a ballad, the poetry by Mrs. V. Bartholomew, the music 
by John Blockley. Apart from the pretty melody of this ballad, which is in three 
flats major, there is an interesting legend connected with the story. It refers 
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David R. Henshaw, Secretary of the Navy. 
James M. Porter, Secretary of War. 
Charles A. Wickliffe, Postmaster-General 
Nelson, 
r. Nelson went to Naples, we believe, under » Diplomatic appointment 
from Gen. Jackson in 1832. ' 


NFORMATION WANTED of John Henderson, from Waterford, Ireland, and lately 
residing in Toronto, which he left in May last. Any information respecting him will 


be gratefully acknowledged by his wife, Celia, now residing at Mr. Kingsmilis, Toronto. 


July 8. 


PARTMENTS AND BOARD.—Very superior accommodation with entire or partial 
board, in one of the finest situations in New York, may be obtained by addressing a 


note to X, Box No. 189, which will be immediately attended to. The house is not a board- 
1 


ng-house. May 13. 
POPULAR BRITISH PERIODICALS 
RE-PUBLISHED IN NEW YORK, 
JOSEPH MASON, 102 BROADWAY. 
GH, FOREIGN AND WESTMINSTER REVIEWS, 
BLACKWOOD’S AND THE DUBLIN UNIVERSITY MAGAZINES, 
AND THE 
LONDON CHRISTIAN OBSERVER. 
TERMS,—payment in all cascs in advance : 


toa certain Marquess, who married a lovely girl of lowly birth without informing UARTERLIES. por an. ay yeraun 
her of his rank. time afterwards he took her to his castle, as if they|/For the For Magazine.....0... ° 
were guests of the owner, and after dinner he drank her health as the mistress|) « Two 500] The Christian Observer. 200 
of the mansion. 3 fod 

IL? The above Periodicals are published within a few days after their arrival by the 


“ T would I were a Fairy.” Words by R. F. Houseman, Esq., the music by 
E. J. Neilson. The poetry of this is very playful, and so also is the music, albeit 
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Joseph 


the composer hardly seems to know the genius of his own melody. His “ an- 
dante quasi allegretto”’ would make the air too stiff, but by making it an “ al- 
legro moderato,” the singer would just catch the playful tinkling which is suit-), 
able to the 


idea. 
The Welcome back. The poetry of this is Are best living ballad writer, 
Sporle. latter is pretty and simple, 


Eliza Cook, and the music is by N. J. 
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J 4 a BLE, Carpenter, Theatre Aliey, ‘(between Ann and Beckman-streets,) New 
e York. 


I? Jobbing of every description executed on the most reasonable terms. 


I> Rooms of every description fitted up Neatly, Speedily, and Reasonably. 
May 27-3m*. 


in C major. 
he. Spinning Wheel.” This is a fine old Scottish air, to a ballad quite as 
old. It has been gracefully arranged by Mr. W. P. Cunnington, and we think 


is destined to become a general and lasting favourite. 
La Féte des Demoiselles. A set of elegant quadrilles by Francois Hiinten, 


consisting of graceful melodies, easy and pleasing, and well adapted to their 


Féte aux Champs. Quadrilles by F. Burgmiiller. These 
s by gmiiler partake very 


T 


Courts, Sittings in Admiralty, beth civil and criminal, the Assistant Vice Chancellor's 
Cou:t—the Superior Court. and the Court of Common Pleas, 
sionsof importance inthe English Courts--Practica! Points--Remarkable Trials— Sketches 
of the Bench and Bar—Legal Appointments—Obituary— Miscellaneous, &c. &c. The 
terms are one shilling a copy or $5 per annum, in advance. 


foregoing ; they are very pretty, simple, and easy. ucotains all the 


HE NEW YORK LEGAL OBSERVER is published every Saturday, at No. 42 Ann 
Street, New York, and contains Re s of Cases decided in the Circuit and District 


Also, all the recent deci- 
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She Anglo American. 


Jury 8. 


Darieties. 

Grave Ancsraent.—The following is the introduction to a piece of poetry 

in a late periodical :—** The following lines were written more then sixty years’ 


ago by one who has for many vears slept in his grave, merely for his own amusc-| 
ment.” 

Tueatrical [ytent.icence.—Everybody is asking what is to become of Co-| 
vent Garden Theatre; but nobody thinks of asking what is to become of the) 
proprietors. It is said that the market is to he enlarged by throwing the theatre 
into it; but as the theatre has been m the market for some time, we don’t see) 
what more can be effected Snobbins, in the eleventh priest in Norma, has, it) 


is said, made an offer of some kind to somebody ; but as nobody knows anything! 
about it, there is every probability of its coming to nothing, which is the exact 
amount of the rent which he would be enabled to find security for. Punch. | 
Poor Man or Murron.—The blade bone of a shoulder of mutton is called! 
in Seotland “a poor man,’ as in some parts of England it is termed “ a poor} 
knight of Windsor,’’ in contrast, it must be presumed, to the baronial Sir! 
Lom.” It is said that, in the last age, an old Scottish peer, whose conditions 
(none of the most gentle) were inarked dy a strange and fierce-looking exagge- 
ration of the Highland countenance, chaneed to be indisposed whilst he was in) 
London attending parliament. ‘The master of the hotel where he lodged, 
anxious to show attention to his noble guest, waited on him to enumerate the. 
contents of his well-stocked larder, so as to endeavour to hit on something which! 
might suit his appetite. ‘I think, landlord,” said his lordship, rising up from) 
his couch, and throwing back the tartan plaid with which he had sereened his! 
rim and ferocious visage,—* | think I could eat a morsel of a poor man!’ The 
diord fled in terror, having no doubt that his guest was a cannibal, who might 
be in the habit of cating « slice of a tenant, as Tight food, when he was under a 
regimen. Sir Walter Scott. 
“ Are you anything of a sportsman ?!’’ said a lounger in a shop to a sharp youth 
behind the counter. Not evactly, but I've often run for the a 
customer came in.” 


The clerk of a parish church not a great distance from the borough of East|} 


Retford, a Sunday or two back, actually gave out the following notice after the 
morning prayers, and before the sermon :—* Notice is hereby given, that a ves- 
try meeting will be held in this churchon Wednesday next, for the purpose of| 
taking into consideration what colour the church shall be white-washed.”’ of 


A nervous old gentleman, whose lite was made miserable by the clattering 


two rival blacksmiths, prevailed on each of them to remove, by the offer of a), 


liberal pecuniary compensation. When the inoney was paid down, he kindly in- 
quired what neighbourhood they intended to remove to. 
© Why, sir,’’ replied Jack, with a grin on his phiz, 
“Tom Smith moves to my shop, and I move to jus !” 
Descrirrion or Grrenwicn.—Greenwich is described by the old Elizabethan 
chroniclers as a ‘ peerless place.’ The revolution of time has brought it to its 


| parade altogether. One came forward; ‘‘ What is the matter with you?’’ 
i)" Oh! T am very bad in my inside, sur.” ‘Go into the surgery, and you'll 


get some medicine. Serjeant, give this man some of the black bottle on the — 
upper shelf.” A horrid mixture, kept for maligners, composed of salts, senna, 
jtobacco-water, assafetida, &e. Pat tasted it, and not liking it, slyly emptied 


| the glass into his eap. The Doctor watched him, and calling him to him, told 


‘him to put on his cap. “Tl do that outside, sur.” “* No, put it on, now ; you 
know a soldier should never take his cap off.” It was dune cautiously. “ How 
long have you been sick !” “ It’s been coming on for some time, sur.”’ “ What's 
‘that running over your eyes?’ ‘The patient putting up his hand, “Oh! ‘tis no- 
‘thing but the sweat, sur.” ‘* How comes it black! Serjeant, bring him ano- 
‘ther dose of the same.’’ Pat swallowed this with a terrible grimace and shud- 
ider ; whilst the others, watching outside, cried to Pat, “ By the powers but he’s 
done ye,” and forthwith disappeared. 

| Laziness nD ListLessness 1n Inpia.—Every creature seems eaten up 
with laziness ; even my horse pretends he is too fine to switch off his own flies 
‘with his own long tasl, but tarns round his head to order the horse-keeper to 
lwipe them off for him. Some old Anglo Indians think themselves too grand 
to walk in their gardens witheut servants behind them; and one may really 


lisee them, skivny, and straw coloured, and withered, like old stubble, creepi 


along their gravel walks with a couple of beautifal barefooted peons, with hand- 
‘some turbans, strutting behind them. Jt is wonderful how little interested 
‘most of the English ladies seem, by all the strange habits and ways of the na- 
tives. lasked one lady what she had seen of the country and the natives, 
since she had been in India. ‘ O, nothing,” said she, “ thank goodness, I 
know nothing at all about them, nor I don’t wish : really, the less one sees and 
‘knows of them the better.” A Lady's Letters from Madras. 

Exrraorpinary Power or tHe Human Witi.—A long time ago we re- 
collect hearing of some experiments performed by two encient graduates of 
Ecole Polytechnique. A drop of quicksilver hermetically sealed in-asmall nut- 
shell, covered with wax, attached to athread, on being held over a parcel of 
dimes placed in a straight line will move from one end of the silverto another 
jand its motion can be stopped by a mere effort of the will! If this ball be 
held over a gold watch a rotary movement can be be obtained, and the motion” 
reversed by the action of the mind! We tried the experiment yesterday and 
found it to be perfectly successful. N. O. Crescent. 

THE LARK’S CLAWS. 
| T have found it of great use, in the course of my obscrvations on the habits 


jand manners of animals, never to lose sight of the principle which I hold to be 
‘an invariable one, that every created being is formed in the best possible man- 
‘ner with reference to its peculiar habits, either for self- preservation or for pro- 
\curing its food ; and that nothing is given to it but what is intended to answer 
some good and useful purpose, however unable we may be to account for what 
may appear to us ill-contriyed or unnecessary in its structure. With this con- 
‘viction I long endeavoured to assign a use for the remarkable and indeed “dis- 


former state again ; for since the late accident it has been as pierless as before. 
Greenwich may now be enumerated as one of the Sink-ports. 


happiness belongs to the imaginary regions of, 


Punch. || 


proportionate lengths of the claws of the sky-lark ; and it afforded me no small 
gratification when I discovered the purposes for whieh it is furnished with them. 
‘These birds neither scratch the groud nor roost in trees ; it was evident, there- 


philosophy, aud must be classed with the universal elixir and the philosopher's! ‘fore, that their-claws were not intended to enable them to search the earth for 
stone. Inthe aye of greatest perfection, fire will burn, tempests will rage, man’ food, or to fix themselves more.securely on the branches of trees, but the lark . 
will be subject to infirmity, to accidents, and to death. Jt may be possible to! makes its nest generally in grass fields, where it is liable to bb injured either by ~ 


diminish the influence of, but not to dostroy, the bad and mischievous passiois. \cattle grazing over it, or by the mower. In ease of alarm from these or other — 


The unequal gifis of nature and of fortune will always create jealousies ; there 
will always-be opposition of interests, and, consequently, rivalries. and hatred. 
Pleasures will be purchased by pains ; enjoyments, by privations. Painful la- 
bour, daily subjection, a condition nearly allied to indigence, will always be the 
lot of numbers. Among the higher as well as the lower class@s, there will be 
desires which cantiot be satisfied ; inchnations which must be sdbdued ; recipro-| 
eal security can only be established by the forcible renunciation by each one of 
everything which might svound the legitimate rights of offiérs.. If we suppose, 
therefore, the most reasonable laws, constraint will be théif basis; but the most 
salutary constraint, in its distant effect, is always an evil, is always painful in its 
immediate operation. Bentham. 

In an advertisement offering the Woodchester Park Estate, Worcestershire, 
for sale, the auctioneer announces, in a line of capital letters, as one of the 
tempting inducements to purchasers, ‘* political influence over twelve hundred 
honest (!) ycomen.” 

A Gerinan writer observes, in a late volume of the social-condition of Great 
Britain, there is such a scarcity of thieves in England, that they are obliged to 
offer a reward for their discovery. 

Canapian “ Hiir.”’—One of the chief annoyances to which houscholders in 
Canada are subject, is that of servants ; the feeling of independence, and even 
of insolence, which they soon imbibe, causes endless vexation to their masters. 
Long and faithful service in Canada is almost unknown; but if the stream of 
emigration continues to flow towards “the land of the West,” help of some 
sort, though not long by the same hands, may be counted on. Lately, a gen- 
tleman from the old country lived on a large farm, which he had bought in the 
neighbourhood of London, Canada West ; he had brought with him from Eng- 
land a labouring man, whom he promoted in Canada to the office of bailiff and 
gardener ; the wages of this functionary were good, and he was prudent. One 
morning he came to the gentleman and said, “ Measter! I have been a long 
time with you now.”’ “ Yes, you have, what of that!’ I think, Measter, you 
and me’s about equal.’’ ‘“ Howdo you make out that?’’ ‘ You see, Measter, 

ou makes me cat my vittels in your kitchen, now you know, that wont do here.” 
“ Well, what do you want!” * Why I wants a knife and fork in your parlour, 
or else I clears out.” ‘* What! to eat with my family’? No, no ; that will ne- 
ver do, so clear out as soon as you hike.” 

Another Englishman cleverly kept his servant, and in the proper place, thus ; 
he engaged female “help,’’ who, the first day, laid an extra cover at table. 
“ Who is that for?” ‘I guess its for myself,’ was the answer. “Oh! you 
mean to dine with us!” ‘“Texpeet Ido.” “Very well!’ She accordingly 
sat down with the family, and the master paid her the most marked attention, 
helped her to the choicest food, assisted her to bread, beer, &c., from the side- 
board, and in short, so overpowered her with civility, that she begged * for 
goodness sake,” to be allowed to eat alone, and in her own place: and she did 
so, and did good service besides. Sir J E. Alexander. 

Tue Brrer Bir.—A worthy Medico, in India, had once charge of a detach- 
ment of 240 men; out of this namber there were 64 cases of delirium tremens, 
from hard diiiking, in three months! There was a emp in the barrack-yard, 
and every morning he saw drunkards helped to it by their comrades, and copious- 
ly pumped on to fit them for parade, which passing, in a way, they drank again, 


again were pumped on for evening e! ; 
One day a party of them came to the ita] to get some medicine, to escape 


‘causes, the parent birds remove their egys, by means. of their long claws, to a 
place of greater security ; and this transportation | have observed to be effected 
im @ very short.s of time. . By placing a lark’s egg, which is rather large in 
proportion to the size of the bird or the foot, and then drawing the claws over it, 
‘it will be perceived that they are of a sufficient length to secure the egg firm- 
ly ; and by this means the bird is enabled’ to convey its eggs to another place, 
\where she can sit pe and hatch them. When one of my mowers first told 
jme he had observed the fact, I was somewhat incredulous, but I have since as- 
‘certained it beyond a doubt ; and I mention it as another strong proof of that be- 
‘neficent economy of nature by means of which this affectionate bird is enabled 
to secure its forthcoming offspring. I call it affectionate, because few birds 
‘show a stronger attachment to their young. 
Jesse’s Gleanings in Natural History. 
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| OP A NEW WEEKLY JOURNAL OF ENLARGED DIMENSIONS, CALLED 


DEVOTED TO PUBLIC INFORMATION ON THE SUBJECTS OF ELEGANT AND ENTER- 
TAINING LITERATURE, GENERAL INTELLIGENCE CONCERNING AFFAIRS IN 
EVERY QUARTER OF THE WORLD; POLITICS, LEGISLATIVE AND OTHER PUBLIC 
DEBATES ; COMMERCE ; THE FINE AND THE USEFUL ARTS; BRIEF CRITICAL 
NOTICES OF BOOKS, MUSIC, THE DRAMA, AND LECTURES ; AND GENERAL MIS 
CRLLANEOUS AFPAIRS. 


Ir is always understood, when a new candidate for public favour appears, offering an 
additional Journal er Periodica! to the numbers which previously so abound in the c 
munity, that these who undertake iis conduct and management believe they have struc 
vut some new feature, have included some hitherto-omitted species of intelligence, intend 
more iucid information on the subjects embraced in their pian, propose some more 
priate arrangement ot their matter, or offer a larger quantity in proportion to price. In- 
stead of offering any one of these advantages, however, the conductors of }HE ANGLO 
Ameniean modestly intimate that their plan proposes to include ali that have been here 
suppose 

In declining to trumpet the praises of THE ANGLO AMERICAN by aloud blast, there are, 
nevertheless, a few notes of introduction which justice to the intended Journal demands 
to be sounded. Itis the earnest object of the Proprietors—and that object they will stea 
and assiduously endeavour to carry out—to take a diznified stand in the worid of Joume!-. 
ism ; and, whatever defects they may unwittingly fall into in reepect to the materials of _ 
THE ANGLO AMERICAN, these shall never consist of anything that would be inconsisveni 
with good breeding and the established propricties of social life. They will aim, m the 
literary portions of the Journal, to be lively without levity, solid without duliness, and to 
give a due proportion of each. Inthe genera! information respecting public matters they 
adopt the maxim of ‘Audi alteram partem”; and, although they may give their own 
views briefly and independently, on contested questions, they trust never to be found de- 
generating into vivlent partizanship. 

The Proprietors flatter themselves with the possession of a considerable experience in 
Newspaper management, and with a strong desire to. please—as their bases for the hope 

f public encouragement ; and it is trusted that in a Editorial department of 
this Journal to Mr. A. D. Paterson, who has so Jong been before the public through his 
engagements in ‘‘ THE ALBION” of this city, as well as through other literary labours, a 
sufficient guarantee is offered for the quality of THE ANGLO AMEKICan’s columns. t 

Tue ANGLO AMERICAN is published every Saturday at the office of the Proprietors, Ne. 

6 Ann Street. Terms, Three Dollars per annum, to be paid invariably in advance, and no 
deviation wili in any case be made from the Cash plan of subscription. The Journal is printed 
on superior paper, with a beautitul type cast expressly for the work ; it contains as redo 
a quantity of matter as any other Newspaper in this country ; the letter press is diligent 
and carefully read, to free it from typographical errors, and the press-work neatly and 
clearly execuced. ; 

*,* Agents dealt with on the usual terms. All orders, &¢,, tobe addressedtoE,L. ~ 
Garvin & Co., Publishers, No. 6 Ann Street, New York. 
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